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BLACK WORKERS 
STRIKE BACK! 


SOUTH AFRICA’S black 
working class has yet 
again demonstrated its 
ability to defy the apart- 
heid state and defend its 
organisations. It has 
proved once again thatit 
has not been cowed by 
that racist state. 


In the face of renewed and even 
more draconian emergency provi 
sions black workers staged mas- 
$ive stay aways on 6—8 June and 
on Soweto Day on 16 June. These 
heroic struggies against apartheid 
stand as a beacon of inspiration to 
workers throughout the world. 

The three day general strike was 
called by the major union federation 
COSATU, together with the smaller 
federation, NACTU. It wasin protest 
against the banning orders muzzling 
the popular and working class organi- 
sations and against the planned trade 
union laws. The bans mean that trade 
Duty cart paign for 









Outlaws 
<* Labour RelanonsAmerd- 
= Bul takes a leaf out of the 


Thaccherte union-bashing book. It 
outlaws sympathy and repeat strikes 
(stoppages held over the same issue 
within a year). It is clearly designed 
to hit the unions’ successful drive to 
organise workers and win much 
needed wage hikes—a drive which 
has continued into 1988 despite the 
crackdown. Any strike action where 
‘the employer concerned is uncon- 
nected with the dispute’ lays the un- 
ions open to damages. As the South 
African black unions already operate 
on a shoe-string, and as another set 
of laws prohibits the international 
trade union movement financing 
them they are facing the possibility 
of going bust. If they abide by these 
laws then they will become toothless 
associations and of little use to black 
workers. 


Employers 


The bosses have made it perfectly 
clear that they will use these laws. 
They are out to break the black un- 
ions. The ‘progressive’ employers 
gathered in the employers organisa- 
tion SACCOLA stand four square 
behind these new anti-union laws. 
Last ditch talks between COSATU 
and SACCOLA failed to produce any 
independent statement from the 
employers distancing themselves 
from the government’s plans. Instead, 
they took out advertisements in the 
presstotry and persuade readers that 
the laws were ‘reasonable’. 

Since Anglo American bust the 





Striking South African miners 


miners’ strike last August, the em- 
ployers have been on the offensive, 
allowing the state or their own secu- 
rity forces to harass and break up shop 
stewards’ meetings and union offices. 
Before the June stay-aways the more 
hawkish employers threatened 
COSATU, NACTU and their constitu- 
ent unions with mass sackings if the 
stay- away went ahead. Its huge suc- 
cess has made that threat virtually 
impossible to carry through, but the 
employers’ behaviour shows that they 
are looking to break the power of the 
unions in the period ahead. 


Defend 


The bosses’ victory is by no means 
assured. Figures for the stay- aways 
show that workers in all regions and 
industries will act with solid deter- 
mination to defend their unions. In 
the industrial heartland, the Preto- 
ria-Witwatersrand-Vereenig triangle, 
80% of industrial, 50% of commercial 
and 40% of transport workers joined 
the strike. Even more significant was 
the 70% stay away in the Natal area 
where the scab union of Chief Buthe- 
lezi(acollaborator with the apartheid 
state) tried to prevent strike action. 
It is true that the turn out was lowin 
the gold mines, where the National 
Union of Mineworkers has not yet 
recovered from last summer’ defeat, 
but coal and diamond miners came 
out in substantial numbers. 

Both the 6-8 June and Soweto Day 
strikes also demonstrated that town- 
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ship organisations are still operating 
although on an underground and in- 
formal basis. But they remain effec- 
tive. This was clear on 16 June when 
the discipline in the Johannesburg 
and Pretoria townships achieved up 
to 90% stay away. 

The problem facing the working 
class movement now, if it is to build 
on this strength, is not just the mas- 
sive repression and employers’ offen- 
sive. There is a burning question of 
political direction. The African Na- 
tional Congress(ANC) hoped to force 
negotiations and the dismantling of 
apartheid by ‘making the country 
ungovernable’ in the 1985-7 period. 
It was hoping that it could win over 
‘progressives’ amongst the white 
bosses to a democratic settlement. 
These hopes were always ill founded. 
The bosses’ new offensive should have 
put the final nail into this strategy’s 
coffin. Yet the ANC still cling to it. 

Manyin the trade unionmovement 
had less trust in the employers, but 


Report 


still hoped to build the unions in a 
framework of legality until they were 
strong enough to form areal workers’ 
opposition to apartheid. That road is 
also now being closed. The first phase 
of the new bosses’ offensive has been 
met with militant resistance. 

That resistance must be built upon. 
The black South African workers 
must take a new road, the road of so- 
cialistrevolution. This means fighting 
tocommit the unions to socialist poli- 
tics and to opposing the cross class al- 
liance advanced by the ANC. 


Solidarity 


It means posing the need for po- 
litical strikes against the regime and 
solidarity strikes in defiance of the 
law. It means arguing for the armed 
defence of township and workers’ 
organisations and strikes. It means 
welding together a workers’ party— 
openly where possible and under- 
ground where necessary—around a 
revolutionary programme for work- 
ing class seizure of power. 

This is a difficult road. It will re- 
quire courage and sacrifice. For this 
very reason every worker in Britain 
must fight to win the labour move- 
ment here to the most far reaching 
solidarity possible. 


® Long live COSATU! 

@ Down with the anti union laws, 
emergency rules and banning 
orders! 

@ Down with the apartheld state! 
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Kick Kinnock 
while he’s down! 


A SERIES of events last month exposed the cracks behind the 
gloss of Neil Kinnock’s leadership of the Labour Party. The T@WU 
refused to endorse any of the candidates for the Labour leader- 
ship. Kinnock publicly ditched Labour's unilateralist policy on a 
TV interview. He then attacked everyone who called it a change. 
He then changed his position back again! 

This pirouette lost Kinnock his defence spokesman, a lot of credi- 
bility and the confidence of one of his key union backers, Ron Todd 
of the TGWU. Following Davies’ resignation and Kinnock’s hu- 
miliating U-turn, the Parliamentary Labour Party hasbeen seeth- 
ing with rumour and recrimination. ‘Kinnock must go’ has been 
the whispered battlecry of the Labour hard right. 

Kinnock’s leadership has run aground because it is attempting 
the impossible. He is trying to adapt Labour to the so called reali- 
ties of Thatcherism—i.e. to embrace chunks of her market and 
popular capitalism orientated policies and rid the party ofitstrade 
union dominated image. 

He doesn’t want to break with the unions altogether—as Owen 
had—but rather to prove to the bosses that he could tame them 
and win them around toa sort of ‘social Thatcherism’. 

At the same time he set about convincing the unions and the 
‘soft-left that nothing was changing. Predictably it was Labour's 
unilateralist nuclear disarmament policy which revealed him as 
an emperor without a stitch of political clothing. 

Unilateralism is the policy of the major trade unions and most of 
the constituency parties. It reflects millions of workers’ understand- 
able desire to avoid being nuked out of existence. But there is no 
chance of the British ruling class even letting Labour into office 
committed to dismantling its powerful nuclear arsenal. So Kin- 
nock’s major remaining task was to push through a rejection of 
unilateralism. 

The mixture of arrogant confidence and downright ineptness 
with which he tried to carry through this task has caused him a 
whole number of problems. They are problems that reflect the con- 
tradictions lodged within his whole project for adapting Labour to 
Thatcherite ‘reality’. 

It is easy to forget, given Kinnock’s record of witch-hunting and 
scabbing, that he was originally the left half of the ‘dream ticket’. 
This was a compromise engineered by the Labour right and centre 
to ensure they did not end up with another Michael Foot. The basis 
of the ‘dream’ was that Kinnock would persuade the labour left to 
see sense, to ‘re-align’ in order to win elections. On economic policy 
the right’s ‘dream’ is already coming true, with the Labour left’s 
nationalisers, planners and anti-Europeans now an isolated rump. 

On defence Kinnock has signally failed to deliver. His two weeks 
as a multilateralist produced so many cracks in the ‘re-aligned’ 
left—most importantly the warning from Todd and the T&G— 
that Kinnock ‘bottled out’. 

The disarray of the Labour leadership presents an important 
chance for the Benn/Heffer campaign to break out of its marginali- 
sation, Acampaign that went for Kinnock’s jugular could begin to 
drive a wedge into the ‘re-aligned’ left. Thousands of Labour Party 
activists and trade union members have gone along with Kinnock 
because it seemed there was no alternative. If Kinnock was being 
challenged by leaders with a record of struggle, aconcrete strategy 
for action now against the Tories and a real organisational net- 
work there would be a chance of convincing them otherwise. 

But the Benn/Heffer campaign has proved incapable of meeting 
that challenge. Benn’s chosen battleground with Kinnock is the 
world of socialist principles. His chosen method of fighting is swap- 
ping platitudes. His chosen method of organisation was shown at 
the Chesterfield Socialist Conference. Here delegates were herded 
into ‘workshop discussions’ for a leisurely debate about ‘new poli- 
cies’ for Labour. The question of how these policies were to be im- 
plemented, what to do in the face of state and financial opposition 
to them was never addressed by the organisers. 

Kinnock’s demoralised wavering and the Labour left’s inability 
to utilise it shows up the chronic lack of direction that exists for 
every wing of reformism. ; 

Kinnock cannot effectively fight Thatcher because he is fighting 
on her political terrain—the market as guarantee of freedom and 
practice. And while we continue to demand that Benn and Heffer 
fight Kinnock vigorously and on the basis of a class campaign, the 
signs are that they have already accepted the terrain of battle dic- 
tated by Kinnock. The invitation to Benn to speak at the ASLEF 
conference has not heralded a turn to the unions, to the rank and 
file at all. 

The crisis of direction in all wings of reformism shows with abso- 
lute clarity, the need for a new revolutionary leadership in the 
British working class. 


‘Marxism and unilateralism’ see page 7 








HOOLIGANS 





Children of the 
Thatcher revolution 


‘Hoollganism’ Is now the number one 
media buzz word. The TV and papers 
are full of stories about rural riots, foot- 
ball riots and even hippy riots. Amateur 
sociologists among the football com- 
mentators were quick to Kentify the 
underlying cause: drink. They had an 
equally simple solution: repression. 

The Tory Sports Minister, Colin 
Moynihan was interviewed more times 
than Bobby Robson. His message was 
always the same—football hooliganism 
is England’s shame, more law and or 
der is the only way to stop it. They al 
ready have the video cameras to spy on 
spectators in grounds, the membership 
schemes that make buying tickets fora 
game more complicated than claiming 
benefit from the DHSS and, of course, 
the ban on drink in the grounds. Now 
even more restrictive measures are 
being planned. 

No worker can condone the anti-so- 
cialbehaviourthat football hooligans are 
more than capabie of. But we are not in 
favour of calling for more law and order 
to deal with it. The law is the bosses’ 
law—framed and interpreted by their 
representatives in Parliament and the 
courts. The order is imposed by a police 
force that is monolithic in its antiwork- 
ing class attitudes and practice. 

So what do we say about the army of 
youth who engaged in battles with rival 
fans and German police in Dusseldoff, 
Stuttgart and Frankfurt? 

First, that they were engaged in a pri- 
vatised version of the kind of activity 
carried out regularly by the British Army 
‘for Queen and country’. Second, that 
their heads were stuffed full of the very 
same patriotic garbage that is the daily 
theme of Thatcherism. Third, that their 
excessive drinking has provided the prof- 
its of Thatcher's friends in the brewing 
industry for years, and through that a 
hefty portion of Tory Party funds. Every 
aspect of the behaviour the ruling class 
condemns is a product of the Thatcher 
years. 

For years England's support (as com- 
paredto say Scotland's inthe traditional 
end of season clash) was of a sombre, 
muted variety. Patriotism in the 1970s 
tended to be felt mainty to- 
wards clubs. Hooligan battles 
tended, therefore, to be over 
whelmingly an inter-club—that 
is an interregion affair. Of 
course this regional chauvin- 
ism was not somehow better 
or more quaint than the xeno- 
phobic sentiments expressed 
by England’s hooligan battal- 
lions. On the contrany, it paved 
the way for rabid nationalism 
precisely by fuelling the idea 
that ‘people who are not from 
around here’ are legitimate tar 
gets of attack. Regional chau 
vinism is one of the many 
methods that capitalist soci- 
ety uses to divide sections of 
the working class against each 
other. 

it is the 1980s which have 
seenit channelledinto vicious 
racist and nationalist forays 
overseas. Sotoo have the 80s 
been the decade ofthe profes- 
sional ‘firms'—well paid, often 
white collar workers in their 
20s with Thatcherite jobs and 
fascist politics. The 1982 
World Cupin Spain was aland- 
mark inthe rise of English foot- 
ball violence abroad. The Eng- 
lish fans had a perfect mode! 
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by Mark Hoskisson 


tocopyinthe British Army's recent ‘dago 
bashing’ excercise in the Malvinas War. 
The events in Germany are acontinuation 
of this aggressive nationalist hooligan- 
ism. 

The gutter press has outdone even 
Jimmy Hill in the hypocrisy stakes. The 
Sunwrung its hands about the ‘violence’, 
the ‘thugs’, then carried the headline: 
‘World War 3’. The same paperis littered 
with references to ‘frogs’, ‘krauts’ and 
‘dirty Arabs’. 

So while the Thatcherites, in haughty 
andessentially antiworkingclass tems, 
condemn the behaviourofthe hooligans, 
they are avoiding their own responsibil- 
ity for that behaviour. Their ‘revolution’ 
with its devastating impact on Britain's 
cities, their daily propaganda in favour 
of a culture of greed and competitive in- 
dividualism, and most of all their fren- 
zied nationalism have all played their part 
in creating a small layer of youth within 
the working class that uses football as 
the focus for violence. 

These youth see themselves as part 
of Thatcher's patriotic army defending 
England's honour abroad (little wonder 
the gangs teamed up with members of 
the British Army of the Rhine in a com 
bined operation to smash up Frankfurt’s 
pubs). In such circumstances it is not 
difficult for extreme right wing, racist and 
fascist ideas to flourish. Ruud Gullit, the 
black Dutch player, was subjected to 
systematic ‘monkey chants’ in one 
match and one match alone—England 
versus Holland. The racists made them- 
selves heard every time he touched the 
ball. Fascist propaganda was openly 
being circulated amongst English fans. 
Some of the notorious ‘firms’ that oper- 
ate in British clubs—the Chelsea 
Headhunters being one—have organ- 
ised links with the National Front and 
the British National Party. 

How do we fight this menace? There 
are two ways of doing this. Inside the 
working class at large we have to develop 
aconsistent class struggle practice that 
can hamess the energy and fighting spirit 
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of youth to progressive causes. The 
young miners sporting Sheffield Wednes- 
day colours and the young printers who 
went to Millwall in the aftemoon and 
stewarded Wapping pickets at night 
show that footbatl supporters are noba 
single mass of potential fascists. 

Here were youth whose loyalties to 
their club were transcended to a large 
extent by a loyalty to their class. At the 
same time the workers’ movement must 
fight to combat every expression of re- 
gionalism or nationalism inside the work 
ingclass. When southem fans wave five 
pound notes at Geordie crowds, when 
visiting supporters treat London support- 
ers to choruses of ‘you dittycockneybas- 
tards’ they sow the seeds of defeat for 
their own struggle. 

The law and order lobby ranges from 
Jimmy Hill—who from the comfort of the 
commentary box protests that the hooli- 
gans have ‘nothing to dowith footbatl’— 
through to Moynihan and Thatcher. They 
want more repression in the grounds, 
pure and simple. The labour movement 
must not make common cause with 
them. In the absence of a mass work- 
ers’ sports movement that could—and 
inthe future must—destroy the regional 
and national rivalries that flow from sport 
under capitalism, measures must be 
taken around the grounds. 

One starting point would be for labour 
movement organised propaganda and 
street meetings on match day aimed 
against racism. The casual racism that 
leads to the barracking of black players 
must be eradicated through systematic 
campaigning around the grounds. Where 
fascists try to organise at the grounds 
the labour movement must organise to 
physically smash them. And, given that 
many trade unionists go to matches 
every week the labour movement should 
organise its own groups of stewards who 
canverbally if possible, physically ifnec- 
essary, prevent mindless violence break- 
ing out or give the gang members who 
cause trouble a lasting lesson in labour 
movement discipline. At the same time 
such groups could protect fans from un- 
provoked attacks by the police—a not 
infrequent occurrence, especially for 
visiting fans. 

We should also fight for a 
major improvement in the 
ground facilities. In many 
grounds, the conditions you 
have to watchthe match in are 
pretty brutalising. This means 
taking on the big business in- 
terests who run football for 
profit and could not really care 
less about their fans. 

All of these measures rec- 
ognise that it is amongst the 
fans themselves—organised 
through the labour move- 
ment—that trouble can be 
stopped. And they are meas- 
ures that must be counter- 
posed to the Tories’ plans. 
Their proposals on drink are 
anti-working class. They do not 
apply to club directors. They 
will notapplyto the champagne 
swilling toffs at Ascot or Henley. 
But the keythingis forthe work 
ers’ movement itself to wake 
up and start resisting Thatcher. 
There is something worth fight- 
ing for: it is the overthrow of 
capitalism, but onty a revolu- 
tionary strategy can rally the 
mass of impatient and angly 
working class youth to this 
worthwhile cause. 


Fund Appeal 


This month we reached our target 
of £5,000. In fact we surpassed it. 
Our thanks to readers and support- 
ers in Cardiff - £30, Coventry — 
£93, Glasgow — £10, Leeds — £45, 
Liverpool — £35.92, E London — 
£182, N London £30, S London - 
£80, Southampton - £27.50, 
Stoke - £52 and £50 from a reader 
in France. This brings the month’s 
total to £635.42 taking the grand 
total for this fund to £5,017-58. 
Thanks to everyone. Next month we 
start a new fund drive. 








IN THE UNIONS 





Scabherder Hammond—drive him out! 


Expel EETPU 





Workers Power has argued for years that Hammond's EETPU should be 
booted out of the TUC. David Green looks at their impending suspension and 
asks: Where now for the left in the union? 


ON WEDNESDAY 22nd June, the 
General Council of the TUC gave 
Eric Hammond’s EETPU two 
weeks’ notice of suspension from 
the TUC, The reason given was 
the unions refusal to observe an 
order of the TUC Disputes Com- 
mittee to withdraw from two 
single-union no-strike deals. 

But no one should be fooled by this 
into thinking that the TUC has sig- 
nalled opposition to these deals in 
general. The fact that the basic right 
to strike is being sold in return for 
recognition is not what bothers the 
trade union bureaucrats. Several of 
Hammond's most vociferous critics 
have been signing ‘sweetheart’ deals. 
Ken Gill’s Manufacturing, Science 
and Finance union(MSF) entered into 
a ‘beauty contest’ alongside other 
unions—including EETPU—compet- 
ing for a single union deal at Star 
Electronics in Ebbw Vale. The GMB 
has been making single union deals 
at the same time as fighting Ham- 
mond with words at the TUC. 

In these deals, the bureaucrats are 
selling themselves to the bosses as the 
people who can ensure industrial 
peace in return for more membership 
subscriptions. These are no strike 
deals by another name. As the T&G’s 
new recruitment proposals state: 

‘We must reaffirm our image as a 
business-like and influential partner 
inindustrial relations which employ- 
ers know they can deal with. This is 
essential to developing recognitions on 
new sites.’ (our emphasis) 

The real reason for the suspension 
is that the EETPU have not played 
the game. In signing the deals at 
Orion Electronics and Christian 
Salvesen they incurred the enmity of 
other union leaders angry at the ‘un- 


fair competition’ they were facing. At 
Orion the T&G had members prior to 
EETPU signing the deal and there 
had even been a stoppage in support 
of T&G recognition! The last straw for 
the General Councils was Hammond’s 
defiance of TUC arbitration, vowing 
to continue the no-strike deals ‘even 
if that means breaking every rule in 
the TUC book’. Hammond has been 
punished not for class treachery (‘let 
he who is without sin cast the first 
stone’) but for refusing to abide by the 
tules of the bureaucratic club. As the 
GMB stated in the Financial Times 
onthe 21 June: 

‘the main complaint against the 
EETPU is that it has refused to com- 
ply’ 

Hammond's seaboutfit should have 
been kicked outofthe TUC yearsago. 
The reason isclear enough—they are 
a yellow, company union. In Septem- 
ber 1984 at the height of the miners’ 
strike Hammond announced his in- 
tention to ignore the TUC resolution 
calling for a ban on moving or han- 
dling scab coal. By Autumn 1985 
EETPU was recruiting and training 
scabs in preparation for Murdoch’s 
move to Wapping. Throughout 1986 
Hammond was central to News Inter- 
national’s scab-herding operation 
earning the hatred ofthe strikersand 
the fulsome praise of the bosses for 
his efforts 

The EETPU have not only been al- 
lowed toget away with thisrenuncia- 
tion of the most basic principles of 
trade unionism but have been given 
a free hand topush their brand ofclass 
collaboration within the TUC. Despite 
condemnation of EETPU’s role in the 
Wapping dispute at the TUC’s Sep- 
tember 1986 Congress, nothing what- 
soever was done to discipline them. 


On the contrary, they havesinceacted 
as trailblazers for other unions in 
adopting the methods of US trade 
unionism—financial services, credit 
cards, insurance and banking. It is 
therefore nosurprise thatin the typed 
transcript of Willis’speech that would 
have been given to the EETPU con- 
ference (if Hammond hadn’tcancelled 
his invitation!) he says: ‘I donot wish 
to dwell at length on the Wapping af- 
fair’. To have done so would only have 
emphasised Willis’criminal inaction. 

Even today, EETPU remains part 
of the TUC. Notice of suspension is 
not enough. They should be expelled 
immediately 

But not all EETPU members are 
scabs. Amilitant minority exists that 
wants to prevent Hammond using 
their union as the core of a new scab 
union federation. Many support the 
oppositional paper Flashlight, which 
decided on 25 June to campaign fora 
No vote in the EETPU ballot on the 
leadership’s attitude to the TUC. 

This last ditch attempt to rally op- 
position to the scab leadership is ab- 
solutely correct. But there can be little 
hope now of overturning Hammond. 
When COHSE was expelled from the 
TUC for complying with Heath’s anti- 
union laws, it provided a massive spur 
to the left in overturning the existing 
tight wing leadership. The same de- 
termination is needed now—but the 
expulsion comes too late to give the 
left a chance of saving EETPU for the 
working class. Whether the end prod- 
uct is forming an electricians section 
of an existing union or an alternative 
electricians union affiliated to the 
TUCcannotbe predicted at thisstage. 
Butasplit with Hammondis unavoid- 
able, and militants in the EETPU 
should not flinch from it. 
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Merger mania 


by an MSF member 


‘BY THE 1990s there will be three or 
four big general unions potentiaily 
competing for members.’ Such is the 
vision of the unions’ future held by GMB 
leader John Edmonds. And if the drive 
towards mergers leading to the crea- 
tion of yet more general unions contin- 
ues his words may well come to pass. 

So far this year NALGO and NUPE’s 
conferences have decided to support the 
principle of a merged union. COHSE are 
discussing whether to get in on the act. 
The AEU and EETPU continue to make 
mating calls to one another despite the 
likely departure from the TUC by the elec- 
tricians. Even the scab-herding UDM 
have tried to offset their falling mem- 
bership rolls by trying to organise the 
Clergy in their ranks! 

The merger strategy is one ofthe trade 
union bureaucracy’s answers to the 
many problems they are facing under 
Thatcher. And like all their answers itis 
designed to avoid class struggle poli- 
cies forthe unions altogether. The most 
immediate advantage of mergers is that 
they can compensate for the loss of 
members suffered over the last several 
years. Latest figures do suggest that the 
tate of this decline is slowing down, but 
this iscoidcomfort considering the more 
favourable employment trends that ex- 
ist at present as compared with the early 
1980s. The overall density of unionisa- 
tionin the workforce is continuing to fail. 

The experience of the ASTMS and 
TASS merger last year (which led to the 
formation of the white collar giant, the 
MSF) has whetted the appetite of other 
union bosses. The MSF has grown by 
22,000 members since its formation 
and Jenkins and Gill retain their control 
of the union. It looks like a good bureau- 
cratic model to follow. 

Another advantage that the TUC tops 
can see in mergers is that the bigger 
the general union the bigger the block 
vote in both the TUC and the Labour 
Party. In terms of influence and broker- 
age within the labour movement this is 
an important objective for the union 
leaders. 

The mergers that are being caried 
through are not enhancing democracy 
in the unions. They are rather strength- 
ening the grip of the bureaucrats. If the 
EETPU merged with the AEU it would be 
the AEU tule book (in formal terms one 
of the most democratic in the TUC) that 
would be thrown in the bin. 

Worse, a smaller number of huge 
general unions, organising workers in 


many disparate industries, would lead 
to fatal divisions at a workplace level. 
Unions would engage in ‘beauty con- 
tests’ aimed at tempting potential re- 
cruits with promises of financial services 
packages, cheap holidays and so on, 
and at tempting the bosses with single 
union and no-strike deals. The poten- 
tial for solidarity and the ending of sec- 
tionalism would be dissipated. For ex- 
ample a fusion of NALGO and NUPE 
could put cleaners and nurses in the 
same union branch as their managers. 

Opposition to mergers that create 
more general unions, however, does not 
mean that militants should rest content 
with this ‘great movement of ours’ as it 
is currently organised and led. We are 
not against mergers as such. We are for 
specific mergers that lead to the crea- 
tion of industrial unions—unions that 
embrace all the workers, irrespective of 
trade, in a single industry. 

The need for industrial unions is 
demonstrated in nearly every strike. Take 
the health dispiute tast winter. The exis- 
tence of different unions representing 
health workers weakened the ability to 
resist the Tories’ onslaught onthe NHS. 
COHSE called a day of action. NUPE 
called one for a different day. The result 
was confusion and a divided protest. 
And, the leaders skillfully exploited In- 
ter-union rivalries to cover overtheirown 
misleadership by blaming the other un- 
ion for the weakened impact of the ac- 
tion. The separate strikes of car work- 
ers were weakened in the same way. 

An industrial unlon could—providing 
of course it was won to class struggle 
policies and led by militant class 
fighters—cut through such rivalries, 
eradicating sectional divisions and 
strengthening the chances of victory by 
unifying the workforce in every conflict 
with the bosses. 

With the bosses and bureaucrats 
pushing for more and more single union 
deals and with general unions being 
touted as the best competitive vehicles 
for winning members in the framework 
of such deals the fight for industrial un- 
ions is becoming ever more important 
in the British working class. In the re- 
maining union conferences, at the TUC 
and, most importantly inside the plants 
and workplaces smitten by sectional di- 
visions and inter-union rivalries the 
genuinely felt need for unity expressed 
by manyworkers must be hamessed into 
@ campaign around the slogan—One 
industry,One Union! 


Nalgo conference 


by Ann Wackett Nalgo Delegate (personal capacity) 


The cold winds of New Realism blew 
through the 1988 Nalgo annual con- 
ference held between 13 and 17 June. 
Nalgo members in the electricity and 
water industry are now facing privati- 
sation. Inlocal govemment, thousands 
of jobs have been lost through vacancy 
freezes implemented by Labour coun- 
cils. The combined effects of ratecap- 
ping, privatisation and the Poll Tax 
mean that redundancies threaten 
many of these workers. 

The NEC's response was to repeat the 
refrain of Kinnock and Willis—that no 
serious fight should be mounted 
against Thatcher. Delegates were told 
to comply with Tory faws at all costs, 
and that the way to fight is through 
‘broad-based campaigns’ to win over 
‘public opinion’. 

NEC resolutions on privatisation said 
nothing about the need to take indus- 
trial action. A resolution passed in the 
annual group meeting of water work- 
ers did call for ‘industrial action on 
specific issues’—but was hedged by 
a commitment not to break the law. 
The NEC and National Loca} Govern- 
ment Committee argued successfully 
against non-compliance with antitocal 
govemment legislation and against 
industrial action to fight the cuts. Con 
ference policy on nomcooperation with 
privatisation was overturned in favour 
of seeking ‘inhouse agreements’. 


Given the terms of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, this will lead to wide scale 
deterioration in pay and conditions, 
and to many job losses. 

However there was a militant minor- 
ity. A resolution calling for noncom- 
pliance with Section 28, including sup- 
port for members deemed to be break- 
ing the law, was passed overwhelm 
ingly. Conference agreed a policy of 
nhon-cooperation with Employment 
Training pending ‘detailed advice from 
the NEC'. Both the pay offer to local 
govemment workers of 4.8% and the 
offer to health workers of 5.5% were 
rejected and a campaign of industrial 
action is to be launched in the health 
sector. 

Where arguments for action were won, 
the rank-and-file must demand the NEC 
campaigns for these policies to be im- 
plemented, and backs members tak- 
ing action. 

Non-compliance with Section 28 and 
Employment Training must be organ 
ised. Militants must launcha campaign 
now for all-out action to eradicate low 


pay. 
Strike action will be needed to beat 
back the attacks in all areas of the 
public sector. They will need to be or- 
ganised against opposition from the 
NEC. The task of building a rank-and- 
file movement in Nalgo has never been 
so urgent. 
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FORTY YEARS AFTER it was 
founded, the NHSisincrisis. That 
crisis has not been solved by the 
extra £1 billion the Tories re- 
leased in December, or by the £749 
million nurses’ pay award. Beds, 
wards and hospitals continue to 
close because there isnot enough 
money and too fewstaff. The wait- 
ing list is 688,000 and growing. 
New advances in medicine and 
technology go unused through 
lack of funds. Meanwhile the pri- 
vate contractors are destroying 
héalth and safety standards inthe 
laundries, wards and kitchens. 

The NHS crisis appears as a fund- 
ing crisis. By the beginning of 1988 
Health Authorities were £150 million 
inthe red. The new financial year has 
masked this shortfall but every level 
of NHS management expects the cri- 
sis toreturn later in the year. 

But the level of spending required 
to meet demands placed on the NHS 
is enormous—50% extra according to 
one Tory health expert. Because of this 
the Tories are coming to realise that 
nothing short of the destruction ofthe 
NHS asa free service will resolve the 
crisis on the bosses’ terms. They are 
quietly preparing to blow apart the 
compromise the NHS is based on: a 
compromise between workers’ health 
needs and the profits of the employ- 
ers. 

The most drastic action they are 
considering is the introduction of 
compulsory charges for all treatment 
and a compulsory health insurance 
scheme to ensure it is workers who 
pay for the NHS crisis. 

Toresist this massive attack on our 
health andliving standards, the work- 
ing class too needs a radical answer 
tothe NHS crisis. We too need astrat- 
egy for resolving the contradiction 
between profit and need thatis lodged 
at the heart of the NHS. It must be a 
strategy for resolving this contradic- 
tion in our favour. 

The NHS was formed on 5 July 
1948. It was hailed as the centrepiece 
of Labour's ‘socialist’ programme and 
steered through parliament by An- 
eurin Bevan, the hero of the Labour 
left. But in creating the NHS Bevan 
made a whole series of compromises 
with the capitalists. 


Resistance 


First, in the face of a campaign of 
resistance by the British Medical 
Association, Bevan conceded doctors 
the right to treat private patients 
within the NHS. He ruled out the in- 
troduction of a 100% salaried serv- 
ice’ leaving doctors in hospitals and 
general practice tolevy fees alongside 
wages. Although Bevan’s Bill ruled 
out the buying and selling of GP prac- 
tices he paid out once and for all com- 
pensation to the tune of £66 million. 
Summing up his compromise, Bevan 
said he’d ‘stuffed the doctors mouths 
with pound notes’. 

Much more important in the long 
term was Bevan’s compromise on 
control of the NHS. Against Labour 
Conference policy Bevan rejected 
elected local authority control of the 
NHS in favour of appointed local 
health authorities. Justifiedin terms 
of ‘centralised planning’, thisensured 
that NHS management wasa bureau- 
cratic rubber stamp mechanisne. This 
was to be used with deadly effective- 
ness by the health cutting Labour and 
Tory governments of the 1970s and 
80s. Not even trade union bureau- 
crats, let alone rank and file NHS 
workers, were allowed onto the local 
boards. The guaranteed places for 
consultants ensured the sectional 
interest of the top doctors continued 
toinfluence the direction of the NHS. 

Bevan’s third compromise was on 
charges. Although Labour policy was 
for a 100% free service, Bevan’s bid 
didnotrule out prescription and other 
charges. By 1951 the first charges 
were introduced, by the ‘socialist’ 
government of Bevan, Atlee, and co. 

The last main compromise with the 
profiteers, and the biggest, was the 
refusal to nationalise the drug and 
supply companies. Not only did this 
leave them to profit from the NHS, it 
guaranteed an ever expanding mar- 
ket to the drug monopolies. Using 


HEALTH 





The NHS is forty-years old this month. While Labour and trade union leaders spend the anniversary 
celebrating the derailment of the health workers’ strikes the Tories are planning a major assault on free 
health care. Paul Mason argues that the working class needs its own radical solution to the NHS crisis. 


Closed orthopaedic ward in Shropshire 


Why is the 


in crisis? 


every trick in the monopaly capitalist 
book firms like ICI, La Roche, EMI, 
Fisons etc. have price-fixed and ‘pat- 
ented’ their way to mega-profits. 
Today the NHS spends £1.6 billion 
ayear on drugs. Out of this, La Roche 
for example expecta return on invest- 
ment between 320% and 5,000%! 
Bevan’s compromises with capital- 
ism were not the result of corruption, 
lack of resolve or confusion. They 
arose out of the very nature of the 
NHS as a reform granted by capital- 
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ism. And they were the inevitable re- 
sult of Labour's strategy of limiting 
working class advance to such re- 
forms under capitalism. 

Ever since the 1840s, when the Fac- 
tory Acts limited the length of the 
working day, the capitalist state has 
been used to suppress the working of 
the profit motive in one area or an- 
other in order to ensure the survival 
of the profit system as a whole. So it 
was notasudden conversion to social- 
ism, but the economic need for a 
healthy workforce that won the To- 
ries and Liberals to broad agreement 
over the need for a free health serv- 
ice. 

But thecreation of theNHS, likeall 
reforms, was not granted by the rul- 
ing class simply deciding in the ab- 
stract that it would be a good idea to 


have a health service. Its final form 
was shaped by the class struggle.And 
while private practice, appointed 
boards, the emphasison ‘patching up’ 
rather than preventative medicine 
etc, represented victories for capital- 
ism in that struggle, the creation ofa 
basically free service linked to need 
representeda gain for workers. It was 
the result of mass pressure, of work- 
ing class aspirations for social prog- 
ress, expressed in the landslide vote 
for Labour in 1945. 

From the very moment health 
spending was, toanimportantextent, 
freed from the stranglehold of the 
profit motive it rocketed, becoming 
immediately a major drain on public 
expenditure and thereby on the 
profits of the whole ruling class. By 
1951 Health spending far outstripped 
Bevan’s predictions. Enoch Powell, 
writing as a health minister in the 
early 1960s, bemoaned the limitless 
drain on government spending: 

‘There is virtually no limit to the 
amount of medical care anindividual 
is capable of absorbing.’ 

Itis the contradiction between this 
drain on profits and the absolute lim- 
its on the money capitalists are pre- 
pared to pay to secure a basically 
healthy workforce which propels the 
bosses to try to claw back this gain. 
Aslongas the post war economic boom 
increased the mass of profits, they 
could live with the NHS. Once the 
boom ended the NHS became a key 
battleground in the struggle tomake 
workers pay for the profit system’s 
crisis. 

The 1970s saw Labour introduce 
the first health cuts, Thatcher contin- 
ued them. Whatever Thatcher’s 
figures about increased spending the 
fact that matters is that funding has 
declined relative to need. To back up 
the cuts Thatcher introduced a new 
layer of General Managersin the NHS 
whose pay is related to cost cutting 
success! 

Alongside the cuts Thatcher 
broughtin privatisation. This had the 
effect of all but destroying union ac- 
tivity and solidarity in some areas, 
and allowed beth private and ‘in- 
house’ managers alike to cut pay and 


standards of work. 

But as last winter's funding crisis 
revealed, bone-deep cuts plus priva- 
tisation do not in themselves deci- 
sively reverse the gain embodied in 
the NHS. 

The solutionsadvancedby theright 
wing think-tanks for the Tory third 
term fall into two camps. On the one 
hand there are a variety of piecemeal 
measures culled from Thatcherite 
ideology but which do not form a re- 
ally coherent strategy. These include 
the ‘internal market’/—buying and 
selling of operauons etc, between 
health authorities to even up costs 
andreduce ‘inefficiency’; encouraging 
the growth of private health insur- 
ance and private hospitals by giving 
tax concessions te BUPA members 
and allowing private hospitals to 
compete within the ‘internal market’; 
the extension of charges to a much 
wider layer of treatment including 
hospital food, overnight stays and 
countless other services provided in 
hospitals today. 

This whole stategy is based on the 
idea that introducing market forces 
‘from below will gradually transform 
the NHS into a healthy capitalist 
enterprise. 


Far-sighted 


But the more far-sighted Tory poli- 
ticians, those who see the need tostra- 
tegically destroy the gain of the NHS, 
reject this in favour of the outright 
strategy of compulsory health insur- 
ance and the introduction of full blown 
treatment charges on the US model. 
Whether or not there is a struggle 
between the two wings going on be- 
hind John Moore’s silent Teview of 
NHS funding’, we must prepare to 
resist any variant of the think-tank 
proposals. 

The key to resisting this attack lies 
in workers’ action. From January to 
March this year health workers’ ac- 
tion on pay and condition could have 
sparked mass action by workers’ out- 
side the NHS in defence of services. 
The conditions which fuelled the 
health workers’ action have not gone 
away, despite the pay award. Wemust 
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use every opportunity to launch and » 
generalise such action again. 

Most of all we need a strategy to 
fight for over and above interim pay- 
ments and percentage funding in- 
creases. The size of the payments 
needed for a really adequate NHS 
mean we will have to strike at the 
heart of capitalism to achieve them. 

Where will the money come from to 
pay for a decent health service? From 
the profits of the rich. We should fight 
for the nationalisation of the drug and 
supply companies without compensa- 
tion. All private practice should be 
abolished; all private hospitals and 
clinics should be nationalised and 
integrated into the NHS. 

Against the unelected Health Au- 
thorities we should fight for workers’ 
control of the NHS. Excluding nurses 
from the Health Boardsin 1946 Bevan. 
asked disdainfully: 

‘If the nurses are to be consulted, 
why not also the hospital domestics? 
Theradiotherapists? The physiother- 
apists and soon?” 

He knew, as the bosses know now, 
thatifhealth workers were given any 
say in the running of the NHS they 
would never tolerate the situation 
which leaves the David Barbers and 
Matthew Crawfords dying for lack of 
staff and funds. They would never 
tolerate the linen shortages that leave 
patients lying in unchanged beds. 
They would never tolerate the ward 
closures, the operation quotas, the 
patients who are not fully recovered 
sent home early, all of the conditions 
which blight their daily working lives 
at present. Hospital and regional 
committees of rank and file NHS 
workers from every section should 
fight for a consistent veto over man- 
agement decisions, blocking every 
measure which puts profit before 
need. 

Defending the NHS today cannot 
be separated from the fight to trans- 
form it. Nationalisation and workers 
control of every aspect of health pro- 
vision is the key to that transforma- 
tion. Until then the NHS will be a 
service where the health needs of 
workers are systematically denied by 
the employers’ thirst for profit. 





Two states 
No solution 


The revolt against Israeli rule in the West Bank and Gaza 
continues. It poses once again the question: For what type of 
state should the Palestinian resistance be fighting? David Green 
examines the question that has occupied the PLO for decades. 


IT IS easy to understand 
what the Palestinian upris- 
ing is aimed against: the 
brutal denial of self-deter- 
mination for an oppressed 
people. But for what posi- 
tive goalshave the scoresof 
Palestinian youth died in 
the current uprising? 
Above all what kind of state 
isthe resistance struggling 
to bring into being? 

The answer to this question 
has changed over the years and 
withit sohas the attitude ofthe 
PLO to the Jewish population 
of Palestine and the borders of 
the proposed state. 


Stooges 


Prior to the 1967 war the 
PLO position (as determinedby 
Fatah, the largest faction) was 
to see the Jews simply as colo- 
nial stooges. Consequently, the 
PLO Charter of 1964 afforded 
only Jews of Palestinian origin 
the option to remain in the re- 
gion following the destruction 
of Israel, a formulation exclud- 
ing 95% of the Jewish popula- 
tion. 

In 1968 however, Fatah ex- 
pressed the view that in a 
democratic Palestine: 

‘Jews will again live in har- 
mony side by side with... Arab 
Palestinians.’ 

This novel argument clearly 
paved the way for a radically 
newnotionof Palestinian state- 
hood, one which was expressed 
that year at Fatah’s Third Con- 
gress which called for: 

‘A democratic, progressive, 
non-sectarian state in which 
Jews, Christians and Muslims 
would live together in peace 
and enjoy the same rights.’ 

This formula in fact was in 
one sense a progressive break 
with previously dominantideas 
within the resistance. In the 
1950s and early 1960s the lib- 
eration struggle was led ideo- 
logically by pan-Arabist move- 
ments suchas theArab Nation- 
alist Movement and later the 
Arab Liberation Front. In real- 
ity these movements reflected 
the narrow, conservative inter- 
ests of one or more bourgeois 
Arabregimesin the area. These 
regimes used the Palestinian 
struggle as a Trojan horse for 
their own annexationist and 
sometimes anti-Semitic plans. 

The PLO’s stress on the Pal- 
estinian and democratic char- 
acter of the state cutagainst the 
land grabbing designs of the 
Arab states, and the stressing 
of non-sectarianism offset the 
danger of chauvinism and con- 
fessionalism dominating the 
resistance. 

Yet Fatah’s insistence on the 
‘Palestinian-ness’ of the 
struggle created its own prob- 
lems. Refugees suffering re- 
pression under despotic Arab 
regimes suchas the Hashemite 
monarchy in Jordan were not 
to be ‘diverted’ by entering into 
struggle against them. Despite 
its formal ‘independence’ from 


the Arab regimes Fatah held to 
a strict policy of ‘non-interfer- 
ence’ in their affairs. 

This view perfectly ex- 
pressed the narrow class inter- 
ests of the Palestinian bour- 
geoisie of the regional diaspora 
in places such asJordan. Butit 
was a deadly snare for the Pal- 
estinian workers and peasants. 
This was tragically underlined 
when Fatah politically dis- 
armed the semi-insurrectional 
general strikein Jordanin 1970 
(amovement in which the Pal- 
estinian refugees—70% of the 
Jordanian population—were 
central) and to the massacre of 
23,000 fightersby forcesloyal 
to King Hussein. 

Up until 1973 notendencyin 
theresistance advocated a Pal- 
estinian ‘mini-state’ on the 
West Bank and Gaza. Such a 
proposal was rightly viewed as 
an unacceptable compromise of 
the legitimate right of the Pal- 
estinians toa statein the whole 
of Palestine. 

In the early years after the 
1967 war and Israel’s occupa- 
tion of the West Bank andGaza 
the PLO designated all propos- 
als for a mini-state as a plot by 
imperialism and Zionism to 
stabilise its rule and end resis- 
tance. Arafat argued in 1970: 

‘We shall oppose the estab- 
lishment of this state tothe last 
member of the Palestinian 
people, for if ever such a state 
is established it will spell the 
end of the whole Palestinian 
cause.’ 

Yet the Jordanian attack on 
the PLOfightersin1970 under- 
mined support for a return of 
the West Bank to Jordanian 
rule (pre-1967 situation) and 
the sentiment for a separate 
state grew within the West 
Bank. The PDFLP (Popular 
Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine) increas- 
ingly articulated the idea of a 
West Bank ‘national authority’ 
as a transitional stage to a lib- 
erated zone—free of occupying 
troops but no longer under Jor- 
danian tutelage. 


Despaired 


It took the defeat of the Arab 
states by Israel in the October 
war of 1973 to bring this idéa 
into the mainstream of PLO 
thinking. Instead of breaking 
with the bankrupt Arab na- 
tional regimes and basing 
themselves firmly on the Arab 
workers and peasants of the 
region, the demoralised PLO 
leadership despaired of over- 
throwing the Zionist state and 
looked to US imperialism to 
help negotiate a political solu- 
tion which would involve rec- 
ognising Israel’s right to exist. 
Arafat’s deputy Said Ham- 
mami argued after the October 
war: 

Past decades of enmity do 
not provide a good ground for 
an immediate realisation of a 
state in partnership. I believe 
that the first step towards that 


shouldbea mutual recognition 
for the two respective parties.’ 

It was tobe expected that the 
mini-state proposal should 
provoke widespread opposition 
within the PLO. A ‘Rejection 
Front’ was formed, led primar- 
ily by the PFLP. Against the 
PDFLP’s argument that a ‘na- 
tional authority would be a 
transitional step towards the 
liberation of the whole of Pal- 
estine, PFLP leader George 
Habash insisted that in fact it 
would lead to the Palestinians 
being geographically, economi- 
cally and militarily squeezed by 
Israel and Jordan. He also in- 
sisted correctly that a West 
Bank state would betray the 
interests and aspirations of 
Palestinians from the areas 
now within the borders of Is- 
rael: 

‘And the rest of our people? 
Anessential contradiction will 
exist between the state and the 
Palestinian masses from the 
1948 areas whose vital ques- 
tions will not be solved by this 
state.’ 


Opposition 


Indeed refugees from these 
areas, such as those living in 
Tel Zaatar, reacted with sus- 
tained opposition to the mini- 
state proposal. Despite several 
correct criticisms the rejection- 
ists were never able to break 
with Fatah and the PLO. The 
fundamental reason for thislay 
in the shared acceptance with 
Fatah, the PDFLP and indeed 
with every other tendency 
within the PLO of the crown- 
ing slogan of the Democratic 
Secular State’. 

This sloganisa trap because 
of its silence on the class char- 
acter of the state. A capitalist 
Palestine would without doubt 
remain cruelly exploited by 
imperialism while providing an 
opportunity for collaborators 
and careerists within the PLO 
to taste the fruits of office. But 
crucially the very notion ofsuch 
astate being a desirable or nec- 
essary stage in the liberation 
of Palestine dictatesa strategy 
which bases itself on forces 
other than the proletariat and 
peasantry of the region. Thus 
Fatah and the PFLP have a 
sharedemphasis on diplomatic 
manoeuvre and isolated guer- 
illa actions which are ineffec- 
tiveagainst the Zionist military 
machine. Anentirely bourgeois 
slogan demands that bourgeois 
methods are predominant. 

Neither the minimum pro- 
gramme of a mini-state or the 
maximum programme of a 
democratic secular state offers 
the hope of a lasting and just 
solution for the Palestinians. 
The proposal for a West Bank 
state is not a sign of the matur- 
ity of the resistance but of its 
political weakness; a legacy of 
defeat. What would it solve? 
The US and Israeli Labour 
Party are prepared to counte- 
nance one on condition that it 


PALESTINE 


Arafat's politics hold back Palestinian fighters 


continue to act as areservoir of 
cheap labour and a captive 
market for Israeli goods. 

If such a state came into ex- 
istence through a deal withim- 
perialism and Labour Zionism 
it would involve the disarming 
of the resistance, leaving them 
even more helpless in the face 
of Zionism. It would leave Is- 
rael free tocontinue to threaten 
and divide the Arab world and 
so leave the region prey to im- 
perialist exploitation and 
oppression. Ofcourse, shoulda 
Palestinian West Bank state 
come into existence as a liber- 
ated zoné’ in the teeth of oppo- 
sition from Zionism, revolu- 
tionary communists would bloc 
with the Palestinian masses to 
defend it. But no Trotskyist 
could take political responsibil - 
ity for such a project. Our goal 
is quite different. Our sloganis 
for a unitary secular workers’ 
state of Palestine. 

This slogan affirms all that 
is positive in Palestinian 
thought on the issue to date 
whilst extending it crucially to 
embrace the question of social 
revolution. And raising this 
question points the way to the 
only means ofbreaking Israeli- 
Jewish workers, or atleast key 
sections of them, from the Zi- 
onist state. 

The events of 1987-88 have 
confirmed our view thatitis the 


proletariat, increasing in con- 
centration and strength 
throughout the Middle East, 
which holds the key to the de- 
struction of the Zionist state 
and the liberation of Palestine. 
Against the maintenance of the 
racist Zionist state in any form 
we advance a programme for a 
revolution based on armed 
councils of Palestinian work- 
ers, fighters, camp-dwellers 
and peasants, seeking support 
from those sections of the Is- 
raeli Jewish working class that 
can be won away from 
identification with imperialist 
interests, and from the work- 
ers of the surrounding Arab 
nations. In this way the na- 
tional and democratic revolu- 
tion can be made permanent 


Struggling 


Therevolution must be made 
permanent if it is to succeed in 
achieving its first goal of real 
national self-determination for 
ail Palestinians. The 18% of 
Israeli Arabs, as well as those 
inthe West Bank arestruggling 
torealise a Palestinian statein 
all of pre-1947 Palestine. 

Ifthisistohappenitmust be 
led by the workers and peas- 
ants. Buton the morrow oftheir 
victory they will be forced to 
pursue theirindependent class 
interests—for expropriation of 
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the large landowners andbusi- 
nesses. If they do not they will 
be super-exploited even more 
intensely than before and this 
vicious exploitation will be 
justified by demagogic claims 
about the need to make 
sacrifices to build the new na- 
tion. 

The Palestinian workers and 
peasants would also need ur- 
gently to extend the revolution 
into the surrounding Arab 
states, with their stronger 
working classes and more in- 
dustrially based and diversified 
economies. The existence of 
huge Palestinian refugee com- 
munities in these countriés 
makes this struggle all the 
more possible. A Socialist 
United States of the Middle 
East is the political expression 
oftheinterdependence of these 
struggles against imperialism 
and Zionism. Only a Socialist 
United States of the Middle 
East could provide the political 
framework for obliterating all 
forms of national oppressionin 
the region. 

Out of the youth engaged in 
the uprising, out of the Jewish 
progressives whocan be broken 
from left Zionism in the course 
of opposition to the repression 
in the West Bank, a Trotskyist 
vanguard party can and must 
be built around the perspective 
of permanent revolution. & 
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THE SOCIALIST Workers Party has always made a point of distanc- 
Ing itself from ‘orthodox Trotskylsm’. Rather than describe itself as 
aTrotskylst organisation it claims merely to stand In the tradition of 
Trotsky or to ‘stem from’ Trotskyism . 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. When, in the late 1940s, 
Tony Cliff's grouping embraced a state-capitalist analysis of the 
USSR, It begana process of rejecting all the essentials of Trotskyism. 
Permanent Revolution was revised by Cliff ina mannerthat afforded 
the petit-bourgeoisie of certain semi-colonies (India was his favour- 
ite example) a historic role in the struggle for ‘democracy’. The 
Transitional Programme, and its entire method were rejected in fa- 
vourof a strictly militant trade-unionist practice in the class struggle. 
Trotsky's struggle for a new intemational party was dismissed as a 
futile adventure which itself disoriented post-war Trotskyism. 


The Cliffites justified their rejec- 
tion of Trotskyism by pointing to 
the gross opportunism of the post- 
war Trotskyists. The International 
Secretariat of the Fourth Interna- 
tional, ted by Pablo/Mandel and 
its rival, the Intemational Commit- 
tee (of Gerry Healy fame) commit- 
ted a whole series of political er- 
rors. These errors, though, stem- 
med not from the Trotskyism of 
these groupings, but from their 
definite break from it. Unwilling to 
recognise this, the Cliffites threw 
out the baby with the bathwater; 
the writings of the revolutionary 
leader with the writings of his 
confused imitators. 

Ofcourse the Cliffite groupings 
(Socialist Review/Internationat 
Socialists /SWP) have always paid 
tribute to selected aspects of 
Trotsky’s politics, his grasp of tac- 
tics such as the united front, his 
understanding of fascism, his 
analysis of the popular front etc. 
These elements of Trotsky’s heri- 
tage will, rightly, be praised dur- 
ing the SWP’s lectures on the 
fiftieth anniversary ofthe Fl's foun- 
dation. However, the question 
SWP members must face upto is 
whether the party’s break from 
the essentials of Trotskyism—in 
particular the Teansitional Pro- 
gramme and its method—has 
been compensated for by a supe- 
rior revolutionary practice. 


Trampling 


Workers Power, having once 
been a faction inside the IS, is 
convinced that the SWP are as 
guilty of trampling on the revolu- 
tionary programme as the degen- 
erate centrist fragments of the 
Fourth International. 

We base this on ourexperience 
of the SWP’s practice in a whole 
range of major struggles—steel 
1980, health 1982, Warrington 
1983, miners 1984-5, printers 
1986 and health 1988. In each 
case the SWP has steadfastly 
refused to raise demands that the 
workers themselves were not al- 
ready raising. The SWP refused 
to give a lead to those workers 
when they came up against the 
limitations of both their sponta- 
neous demands (their existing 
consciousness in other words) 
and their limited and sectional 
forms of organisation. In particu- 
lar in the recent health dispute 
the SWP opposed steps towards 
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asolidly based, national rank and 
file steward’s organisation. 

The reasons the SWP give for 
their refusal to fight for the class 
to take up transitional demands 
vary. Today it is because of the 
‘downturn’. In the early 1970s it 
was because the ‘upturn’ was 
automatically transforming work 
ers’ consciousness. At root, how- 
ever, the reason lies in their re- 
jection of Trotsky’s (and the 
healthy Comintern’s) program- 
matic method. 


Critique 


This shows through clearly in 
the major books that SWP lead- 
ers have written on Trotsky. John 
Molyneux has written the most 
serious and extended critique of 
Trotsky from the point of view of 
the SWP. He argues that while 
Trotsky, especially through the 
experience of 1917, transcended 
many of the. weaknesses of the 
Second International tradition (as 
well as incorporating its 
strengths), there were important 
residues of this method which left 
key aspects of Trotsky’s politics 
fatally flawed. 

Trotsky’s failure to understand 
the need for a combat party of 
tevolution before 1917, his ‘bril- 
liant failure’ to grasp the social 
nature of the USSR under Stalin, 
his over mechanical attempt to 
map out all the stages of revolu- 
tionary strategy in the Transitional 
Programme and his inflated view 
of the prospects forthe Fourth In- 
ternational in the 1930s, are all 
‘rooted in the deterministic inter- 
pretation that Trotsky inherited 
from the leading authorities ofthe 
Second Intemational.’ 

While he was evidently ‘perma- 
nently inocculated’ from fatalism 
with regard to revolutionary pol- 
icy after 1917, this ‘did not lead 
to a reassessment of his basic 
philosophical position which 
remained determinist and positiv 
ist’. 

Molyneux, not surprisingly, 
singles out the Transitional Pro- 
gramme (TP) for attack. It is, he 
writes ‘to a far greater extent than 
many of Trotsky’s other works, . . 
. both profoundly flawed and his- 
torically limited.’ The criticisms he 
raises are themselves ‘profoundly 
flawed’. In the first place he criti- 
cises Trotsky's conception of 


Tony Cliff 


productive forces in which he 
states that economic prerequi- 
sites for revolution had already 
‘achieved the highest point of 
fruition that can be reached un- 
dercapitalism. Mankind’s produc- 
tive forces stagnate.’ The SWP 
argue that this was only ever at 
best halftrue for the 1930s, that 
the whole edifice of transitional 
demands are tied to this view and 
thus only applicable in a period 
like the 1930s which was one ‘of 
revolutionary or near revolution- 
ary situations.’ 

Whilst Trotsky’s perspectives 
were based on the idea that capi- 
talism had now placed absolute 
limits on the productive forces 
there was nothing fatalistic about 
his conclusions. He correctly 
identified the national imitations 
on the international economy as 
the source of World War | and its 
ensuing revolutionary possibili- 
ties, and pinpointedthe verysame 
contradiction as the source oftwo 
decades of stagnation and the 
drive to World War ||. He wrote 

‘each nation tried to repulse all 
the others and to seize the world 
market for its own purposes. They 
could not succeed and now we 
see that capitalist society enters 
anew stage.’ 

On the basis of this he postu- 
jated only ‘socialism or barba- 
rism’ as immediate perspectives. 
Given that one nation, the USA, 
actually succeededin ‘seizing the 
world market’ there is clearly an 
error. But it is an error of analy- 
sis—the underestimation of the 
untapped economic potential of 
the USA—entirely similar to the 
one committed by Marx and 
Engels who saw capitalism as 
exhausted in 1848. 

Only once did Trotsky referto a 
third possibility of a potential res- 
pite for the bourgeoisie. In March, 
1938 he argued, 

‘that is not excluded, but then 
we will be obliged to realise a stra- 
tegic retreat.’ 


Method 


The implication of Molyneux’s 
argument is that this ‘strategic 
retreat’ would have to involve 
abandoning the transitional 
method for the old maximum/ 
minimum programme, tailored for 
aperiod of extended social peace. 

This ignores the whole history 
ofthe development of transitional 
demands and action pro- 
grammes. It was precisely in a 
period of strategic retreat—after 
World War | and the ebb of the 
revolutionary tide—that the Com- 
intern elaborated transitional 
demands. After World War Il and 
its twarted revolutionary after- 
math it was necessary to outline 
a new perspective, and refocus 
the transitional programme to that 
perspective. 

The new situation did not de- 
stroy the validity ofthe Transitonal 
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Programme as a whole. This was 
because despite the ‘longboom’, 
imperialism could not escape and 
throw into reverse ali the features 
of the imperialist epoch. it re- 
mained one of wars and revolu- 
tions in which the uneven and 
combined development of world 
Capitalism produced a whole se- 
ries of crises in a whole series of 
countries—China, Korea, Algeria, 
Hungary, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
etc. 
Crisis 

Ineachcase transitional action 
programmes focused on the 
immediate crisis facing the work- 
ers and peasants of those coun- 
tries and directing their struggles 
towards the establishment of 
working class power was essen- 
tial. 

Even in the imperialist west 
during that period of long boom 
transitional demands and method 
did not lose theirvalidity. The SWP 
claim that transitional demands 
do not strike ‘at the foundations 
of the bourgeois regime’, as 
Trotsky's Programme envisaged, 
if the situation is stable. For the 
SWP the alternative as expressed 
by Molyneux is: 

‘In struggles in non-revolution- 
ary situations (for example, a 
strike) it is more important for 
revolutionaries to find demands 
that fit the situation, and there- 
fore actually carry the struggle 
forward, than it is to search for 
demands which, inwords, lead to 
the conquest of power, and in 
reality lead to irrelevance.” 

It is true that the Transitional 
Programme was written for a pe- 
riod in which the convulsive crises 
of the 1930s and the imminence 
of world war raised the possibility 
that partial struggles would rap- 
idly lead to a situation of general- 
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ised working ciass action and to 
the question of poltical power 
being posed repeatedly in a num- 
ber of countries. In these situ- 
ations the whole range of de- 
mands from the factory commit- 
tee right up to the workers’ militia 
and workers’ government could 
be expected to become a key 
question of agitation by the revo- 
lutionaries. 

But outside ofthese situations 
the demands that need to be 
advanced agitationally still need 
to include ones that are imbued 
with the central method ofthe TP, 
namely, workers’ control. This is 
what Trotsky meantin the TP when 
he says 

‘The present epoch is distin- 
guished not for the fact that it 
frees the revolutionary party from 
day-to-day work but because it 
permits this work to be carried on 
indissolubly with the actual tasks 
of the revolution.’ 


Caricature 


The SWP caricature this state- 
ment from Trotsky, Not infre 
quently they accuse us of raising 
the dictatorship of the proletanat 
at a time when an all out strike is 
necessary. This caricature be- 
trays avery dangerous short-sight- 
edness onthe part of the SWP. It 
fails to grasp that the fight, even 
for partial elements of workers’ 
control in a particular struggle, 
serves as a bridge between the 
struggle for reforms and a revolu- 
tionary struggle against capital. 

Nor does Trotsky, as the SWP 
imply, counterpose partial de- 
mands andtransitional demands. 
For Trotsky immediate demands 
fought for by revolutionary tactics 
could become the starting point 
forwinning the masses to broader 
transitional demands: ‘Every lo- 
cal, partial, economic demand 
must be an approach to a gen 
eral demand in our transitional 
programme’. 

And the fight for that demand 
can take forward the political and 
organisational struggle of the 
working class, even if it does not 
lead to mass revolutionary con- 
sciousness at once. 


Nationalisation 


Take the example of nationali- 
sationin Britain inthe 1940s and 
1950s. We know it was not so- 
cialism; we know it was under- 
taken to rescue ailing capitalist 
industries. Revolutionaries would 
have emphasised agitationally 
the question of workers’ control 
over ail aspects of the job (hiring 
and firing, safety, speed of work 
etc) and no compensation to the 
bosses. In other words it was 
possible, through encroaching on 
the rule of capital to use workers’ 
control and the demand to make 
the bosses pay (by refusing them 
handouts) to prepare for future 
battles when renewed crisis made 
concessions and compromises 
less and less tenable for the 
bosses. 

The SWP’s refusal to adopt 
such a measure actually leads 
them, not Trotsky or ourselves, 


to counterpose partial and tran- 
sitionat demands. Trotsky wrote: 
‘The Fourth International does not 
discard the programme of the old 
‘minimal’ demands to the degree 
which these have preserved at 
least part of their vital forceful 
hess. Indefatigably, it defends the 
democratic rights and social con- 
quests of the workers. But it car- 
ries onthis day-to-day work within 
the framework of the correct ac- 
tual, that is, revolutionary per- 
spective.’ 


Connect 


This is what the SWP will not 
do. They never connect the 
struggle for partial demands with 
arevolutionary perspective based 
on the fight for workers’ control. 
Rather they limit their demands 
to ones aimed at generalising 
working class support for the ex- 
isting level of struggle and the 
spontaneously arising demands. 
It is implied in the SWP's critique 
of the Transitional Programme 
that they see some use for tran 
site7a. ce as in revolutionary 
or near re nary situations. 
But in fact? é 
cause as Molyneux .~c 
quoting Gramsci favourabyy, it 1s 
possible ‘to foresee only the 
struggle, but not the concrete 
moments of the struggle.’ 

This is nothing less than a re- 
jection of the scientific nature of 
the Marxist programme and the 
leading role of the party in draw- 
ing it up. If the party is the mem- 
ory of the class then the pro- 
gramme codifies the general ex- 
perience of the class intemation- 
ally and applies itin any situation. 


Historic 














The Transitional Programme's 
historic merit was that it outlined 
the majortactics that the working 
class will have to deploy on the 
road to power. It did not andcould 
not detail every minor conjunctu- 
ral demand or concrete expres- 
sion of these general tactics. 

In rejecting the whole program- 
matic method of Trotskyism it is 
the SWP who lapse back into a 
form of ‘Second International- 
ism’. They falldack into the rigid 
separation of minimum and maxi- 
mum demands. At the moment 
this takes the form of combining 
a purely trade unionist practice 
with general propaganda for so- 
cialist ideas. The SWP are well 
known for devoting time and en- 
ergy to providing organisational 
solidarity for workers who are in 
struggle. 

The SWP see it as the key task 
of the revolutionary party to ger- 
eralise Support for that struggle 
on the basis of the existing level 
of demands. In the Great Strike 
of 1984/85 they argued that the 
way forward was primarilyinterms 
of building bigger and better pick- 
ets to fight forthe demands of the 
strike. The limited nature ofthese 
demands—limited by the NUM 
leadership—was never ques- 
tioned. Only the leadership's fait- 
ure to build bigger pickets was at- 
tacked. 
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The SWP justify such an ap- 
roach by arguing that there is an 
iherent logic in the class struggle 
thich turns economic struggies 
ito political ones through the 
tervention of the state into eco- 
omic battles (use of police, 
ourts, laws etc). Duncan Hallas 
nother SWP leaderwho has writ- 
2n a book on Trotsky has said 

‘This political struggle can be 
arried through only onthe basis, 
1 the first place, of economic 
truggles, of sectional struggles. 
iO magic general slogans can 
splace clear, realisitic and con- 





Crete leadership in these sec- 
tional struggles.’ 

The SWP are right to suggest 
that workers’ struggles can and 
do give rise to ‘spontaneous’ po- 
litical consciousness and are a 
key point of departure for revoiu- 
tionaries seeking to win worker 
militants to a revolutionary party. 

They are dead wrong to sug- 
gest that the political struggle 
emanating from this will be auto- 
matically revolutionary. As the 
miners’ strike showed only too 
well, the spontanous political 
class consciousness of the ma- 


jority never raised itselfabove that 
of the miltiant sectional trade 
unionism of Scargill. The strike 
was defeated for that reason. 

The SWP did nothing to raise 
demands which were politically in 
advance of that consciousness. 
Even on the question of pickets 
they refused to call for their or- 
ganised defence—despite the 
obvious need for such defence in 
the face of a militarised police 
force—on the grounds that such 
a demand was too advanced. in 
fact miners, who organised, albeit 
in a haphazard way, their own 
defence groups, were in advance 
ofthe SWP. 

Inevitably the SWP’s attitude to 
programme has implications for 
their attitude towards the build 
ing of an international revolution- 
ary tendency. In a nutshell the 
SWP reject the idea that an Inter- 
national can be built at present 
and go on to say that the Fourth 
International itself was a tragic 
mistake, that it should never have 
been built. 


Evolution 


The whole evolution of the 
Cliffites since their split with the 
Fl in the late 1940s has been 
more and more towards a na- 
tional-centred view of how to build 
an International. Their starting 
point is to question whether or not 
Trotsky should have founded the 
Fourth International given the 
weakness of the groupings that 
constituted it in 1938. 

In explaining Trosky’s insis- 
tence after 1936 that his follow- 
ers found an international as soon 
as possible Molyneux declares 
that it was because ‘he needed 
an apocalyptic view of the future 
to sustain his revolutionary will’ 

A ‘now-or-never’ outlook 
took hold of him and impaired his 
judgement. This is a rejection of 
Trotsky’s own justification; 
namely, that the struggle of the 
Left Opposition since the late 
1920s had produced a wealth of 
analyses and documents that 
codified and welded together a 
coherent revolutionary pole of 
attraction. 

tn addition the imminence of 
world war required the creation of 
ademocratic-centralist organisa 
tion and leadership capable of 
guiding the sections of the FI in 
immensely difficult situations. 
And an Internationa! was vital if 
sections were to take advantage 
ofthe revolutionary crises as well 
as survive the repression that was 
expected to come with the war. 


Doomed 


Duncan Hallas does concede 
some of these points but argues 
that Trotsky’s supposed ‘mes- 
sianism’ was a ‘necessary devia- 
tion from his mature view’. Nec- 
essary to hold his followers to- 
gether, but ultimately doomed to 
failure. This ignores comptetely 
the gain—in terms of mainte- 
nance of a revolutionary banner 
in the midst of the carnage and 
reaction of the war—that the foun- 
dation of the Fourth International 
represented, 

The SWP insist that an intema- 
tional can only be founded when 
it is rooted in strong national par- 
ties. The defeats of the 1930s 
had isolated the Trotskyists and 
according to Hallas the events of 
1936 in Spain ‘had demonstrated 
the indispensability of parties 
rooted in their national working 
classes through a long period of 
struggle for partial demands’ be- 
fore launching an international. 

Hallas turns cause and effect 
on its head. The events in Spain 
and particularly the regionalist 
and nationalist deviations that 
underlay the opportunism of the 
POUM testified to the need for an 
intemational party. As Trotsky 
said in the Transitional Pro- 
gramme: 

‘A revolutionary proletarian 
tendency....cannot thrive and 
develop in one isolated country; 
on the very next day after its for- 
mation it must seek or create in- 
ternational ties, an international 
platform, because a guarantee of 


the correctness of the national 
road can only be found along this 
road. A tendency which remains 
shut in nationally over a stretch 
of years condemns itself irrevo- 
cably to degeneration.’ 

The SWP itself is evidence of 
this. Real internationalism begins 
with the ‘international platform’ 
{i.e. programme) anda leadership 
whichcan intervene to correct the 
tendencies towards an adaption 
to the prejudices and preoccupa- 
tions of the national working 
class. 

The SWP, with its ptrsistent 
adaptation to the spontaneous 
trade union consciousness ofthe 
powerful British trade union move- 
ment, has degenerated along 
national lines. It is a degenera- 
tion that has led it on a variety of 
occasions (from Korea, through 
Cubato the Malvinas) into absten- 
tionism or neutralism in relation 
to struggles between the USSR 
and imperialism and betweenthe 
imperialists and semi-colonies. 

The project of building big na- 
tional parties first across the 
world is a guarantee that a genu- 
ine international programme can- 
not be constructed at all. The cost 
of such a project will inevitably be 
a view of intemational class 
struggles from the distorted 
lenses of the national terrain lead- 
ing to an over or under-estimation 
of the weight and centrality of 
certain questions. 


Admiration 


At best what is arrived at is a 
mutual admiration society in 
which a polite agreement is 
reached that the national groups 
know best about their own na- 
tional class struggles and should 
be left to get on with them. 

This bore fruit for the SWP in 
its disastrous mid-1970s attempt 
to unite ‘nationally rooted’ groups 
as diverse as the Maoist Avan- 
Suardia Operaia (Italy), the gueril- 
larist PRB-BR (Portugal) and the 
abstract propagandist Lutte Ouvri- 
ere (France). 

From the point of view of this 
fiasco the SWP have nothing to 
teach Trotskyists or those strug- 
gling to refound a revolutionary 
intemational. 

The SWP is not a Trotskyist 
group. In effect they want to have 
theircake and eat it. Duncan Hal- 
las concludes that Trotsky’s life- 
long struggle was ‘an indispen- 
sable contribution’ to the synthe- 
sis of theory and practice. Yet of 
the four main areas of Trotsky’s 
thought he identifies—Perma- 
nent Revolution, Stalinism, strat- 
egy andtactics, party andclass— 
the SWP’s theory and practice is 
seriously at odds with all ofthem. 

We only have to consider the 
contradiction between Trotsky’s 
support forthe USSR against Ger- 
many in World War Il and the 
SWP’s understanding of it as an 
inter-imperialist war to see the 
fragility of their veneration for the 
Fl's founder. Given their position 
on the USSR should they not 
brand Trotsky as a social chau- 
vinist towards Russian Imperial- 
ism—despite his previous contri- 
bution to Marism?. 


Inconsistent 


By attacking Trotsky’s program- 
matic method and hence his inter- 
national strategy forworkingclass 
power the SWP’s defence of cer- 
tain of his conjunctural analyses 
and tactics is rendered shallow 
and inconsistent. 

Itis possible and necessary to 
be sharply critical of Trotsky’s 


weaknesses as long as we know . 


how to correct them on the basis 
ofhis method. Butitis the method 
of Trotsky that the SWP critics find 
most objectionable. Trotskyism 
needs to be re-elaborated cer- 
tainly, but that can only be done 
by understanding the full impor 
tance of Trotsky’s contrib- 
ution.The crowning point of that 
contribution was the completion 
of the Transitional Programme 
and the founding of the Fl, which 
Trotsky himself judged to be ‘the 
most important work of my life’. 
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The Pros and 
Cons of 
Unilateralism 


NEIL KINNOCK’S faltering at- 
tempts to dump Labour’s poF 
icy of unilateral nuclear disar- 
mament comes as no surprise. 
Without ditching unilateralism 
Kinnock has little chance of 
persuading the employers that 
Labour can be trusted to hold 
office. 

But while the Labour left and 
right work themselves into a 
frenzy for or against unilateral- 
ism, revolutionary Marxists 
begin from the fact that both 
nuclear and conventional ‘de- 
fence’ policies remain policies 
for the defence of capitalism. 
This does not mean we stand 
aside from the debate. But the 
arguments and methods we 
employ to defend Labour's uni- 
lateral policy are a far cry from 
the pacifist, neutralist argu- 
ments of the Labour left. 

For Marxists ‘war Is the con- 
tinuation of politics by other 
means’. British Imperialism 
occupies a key subordinate role 
In US Imperialism’s political 
and military dominance of the 
capitalist world. it needs its 
nuclear arsenal to maintain 
that role. It Is committed to 
expanding and modemising its 
nuclear weapons (the introduc- 
tion of Trident) at the expense 
of its conventional forces, es- 
pecially the navy. 

This is because the old milt 
tary structures, including the 
‘big navy’ corresponded to the 
different political role of an ail- 
Ing dominant imperialism in 
charge of a colonial empire. The 
only reductions in nuclear 
weapons British imperialism 
can tolerate are those dictated 
by the USA. 

This ts the quandary facing 
the Kinnockites. They are 
wholly committed to managing 
British capitalism and to main- 
taining Britain's ‘special rela- 
tionship’ with the US within 
NATO. 

Yet their party Is wedded to 
nuclear disarmament by confer- 
ence policy and the strength of 
the union block vote. This in 
turn Is a reflection of the desire 
of millions of workers not to see 
the world destroyedina nuclear 
camage. 

For the last two elections the 
Labour leaders have muddled 
through with this contradiction. 
In the 1987 election Kinnock 
made one last bid to sell 
unilateralism to the bosses, 
borrowing all the arguments 
and rhetoric of the ‘big navy’ 
lobby Inside the British estab- 
lishment. 

But the recipe fora ‘stronger 
navy, airforce, army’ did not fit 
the needs of the nuclear impe- 
tlalist alliance Britain is a key 
part of. And this froma man who 
readily accuses the Labour left 
of ‘living in the past’. 

Revolutionaries in the Labour 
Party and trade unions should 
defend the unilateralist policy 
precisely because it threatens 
to undermine the strength and 
stability of the ruling class. As 
long as they cannot readily turn 
to a trusted Labour feadership 
to bail them out of a crisis the 
bosses room for manoeuvre Is 
limited. 

We are also committed to 
stopping their drive to arm 
themselves to the teeth with 
nuclear weapons. But neither 
the strategy nor the slogan of 
unitateral nuclear disarmament 
are ours. 

First of all unilateral nuclear 
disarmament draws a qualita- 
tive distinction between nu- 


clear and conventional weap- 
ons. Various reasons are given 
for this In the anti-nuclear 
movement, fromthe argument 
that nuclear weapons could 
spark off an ‘accidental war’ to 
the assertion that missiles are 
‘symbols of male power’. Inone 
sense of course nuclear weap- 
ons are qualitatively different 
from previous weapons in that 
they have the immediate poten- 
tial to plunge the world into 
barbarism. 

But those who start from the 
technological threat of nuclear 
war always end up divorcing it 
from Its root causes in class 
society. From the radical 
sounding premise that nuclear 
weapons are a catastrophic 
threat to human life emerges 
the conclusion that imperialist 
wars fought with napalm 
chemicals and saturation 
bombing are more acceptable. 
This is the conclusion on which 
Labour's unilateralists base 
their whole policy, arguing that 
better armed conventional 
forces will give us ‘the power 
to defend our country’. 

Much more consistent are 
the total pacificists, whose 
support for nuclear disarma- 
ment stems from their opposi- 
tion to all violence. Marxists 
reject pacifism 

first of all because it is uto- 
pian. It asks the working class. 
to trust Its rulers to disarm 
themselves. It imagines that 
capitalism—whichis based on 
exploitation and riven with 
wars and intemational rival- 
ries—could simply transform 
itself Into a stable peaceful 
social system, 

Secondly, when it is applied 
to the just struggle of the op- 
pressed, pacifism Is not just 
utopian but reactionary. It ad- 
vocates that revolutionary 
fighters, anti-imperialist ar- 
mies or degenerate workers’ 
states lay down their arms. 

Marxists on the other hand 
regard the violence of the ex- 
ploited and oppressed as just. 
Forthis reason in particular we 
don’t demand the Soviet Union 
gives up its nuclear weapons. 
Since 1947 the existence of 
the USSR’s nuclear bomb has 
prevented US imperialismfrom 
inflicting Hiroshimas all over 
the world. The existence of the 
Soviet bomb, forexample, held 
the US back from using atomic 
weapons against North Viet- 
nam, 

It is not weapons which 
cause war, but class conflict. 
Today that conflict actual and 
potential takes many military 
forms. One crucial formit takes 
today Is the military alliance 
ranged against the USSR and 
the degenerate workers’ 
states. In this conflict we are 
for the defence of the USSR. 

Likewise In any military 
conflict between colonial and 
semi-colonial countries andim- 
perialism the working class 
should be on the side of the op- 
pressed. In wars between im- 
perialist powers (and their po- 
litical prelude, trade wars) the 
working class cannot take 
sides, 

Above all a revolutionary 
strategy for working class 
power demands that the ex- 
ploited disarm the bosses by 
arming themselves. It Is only 
in the context of this stategy 
that we defend Labour's unilat- 
eral policy and fight to mobi- 
lise masses of workers to force 
its implementation. 
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USA ELECTIONS 


Workers must 


Break 
with the 
bosses’ 





arties 


The US workers are faced with a choice between two bosses’ parties in 
November’s elections. Arthur Merton and GR McColl look at the 
alternative to voting for either of them. 


THE TWO bosses’ men who want 
to be President of the United 
States—Republican George Bush 
and Democrat Michael Dukakis— 
offer the working class no choice 
at all. Come January 1989, when 
Reagan steps down, whichever of 
these men moves into the White 
House, the onslaught on the or- 
ganised working class that has 
characterised the Reagan years 
will continue. 

The US workers do not even have 
the possibility of voting for areformist 
candidate in the elections. Political life 
is dominated by two parties that are 
openly capitalist. Neither the Repub- 
lieans nor the Democrats have any 
organised base in the working class. 
Nor, despite Jesse Jackson’s some- 
times left rhetoric, does either party 
want such a base. The question that 
is posed to every militant trade un- 
ionist in the US by the forthcoming 
elections is why is there no workers’ 
candidate? 

The fundamental answer to this lies 
in the policies of the US trade union 
leadership. The American Federation 
of Labor (AFL) currently led by Lane 
Kirkland, has always been tied, po- 
litically, to either the Republicans or 
the Democrats. The AF Lleaders have 
simply traded favours with the 
bosses—some promises of concessions 
in return for delivering the union vote. 
The Democratic Party has been the 
union leaders’ usual ‘friend of labor’ 
(though switches to the Republicans 
have happened). Yet this self-same 
party is the one that introduced vi- 
cious anti-union laws in the 1940s 
(Taft-Hartley). It is the self-same 
party that has reneged onits promise 
to repeal those laws every time a 
Democrat has got inside the White 
House. And the same pattern holds 
true for every other promise made to 
the unions. 


concessions 


The situation is a bit like the one 
the British unions were in during the 
nineteenth century. Then the leaders 
of the TUC looked tothe Liberal Party 
for help and concessions. And like the 
TUC then, the AFL today tie not only 
themselves tothe bourgeoisie but also 
the organisations of the US working 
class. In political terms this is a seri- 
ous weakness. How can it be over- 


come? The first task is to break the 
unions from the bourgeoisie. Imme- 
diately this means agitating to stop 
workers from voting for either Bush 
or Dukakis and to stop unions endors- 
ing either candidate. But this nega- 
tive action begs the question of who 
should workers vote for. Our answer 
to this is to call on the union leaders, 
to form an independent workers’ 
party, a Labor Party, and to fight 
amongst therank and file for this proj- 
ect. This party should be based on the 
unions and should stand candidates 
against the two open bosses’ parties. 
In the elections, then, the slogans 
should be—no votes for the bosses’ 
parties, unions break with the bour- 
gecisie, build a Labor Party. 
But—and it is a big but—what will 
be the policies and nature ofthe Labor 
Party we are saying should be built? 
One thing needs to be made crystal 
clear. We are against theidea that the 
US workers need to build a party on 
the British labourite model. We are 
against the idea that the US workers 
need to go through a reformist politi- 
cal stage before they can build a revo- 
lutionary party. And this view means 
that we have definite proposals for the 
type of party that needs to be fought 


for inside the unions. 


In the late 1930s Trotsky advised 
his US followers to fight for a Labor 
Party. He argued that it was neces- 
sary tomakea united front with work- 
ers who had been radicalised by the 
developmentofindustrial unions(the 
Congress of Industrial Unions— 
CIO— is now united with the AFL) on 
the question of breaking with the 
bourgeoisie. But on the question of the 
programme and nature of the party, 
he urged that his followers fight to get 
the party to adopt the revolutionary 
programme. Whether or not the Labor 
Party became reformist was, there- 
fore, a question of struggle. Revolu- 
tionaries had a duty to try and pre- 
vent it from developing in that direc- 
tion. The US Trotskyists—the Social- 
ist Workers Party—explainedin their 
founding documents how they would 
concretise this fight. Their explana- 
tion still stands as a model for revolu- 
tionaries today: 

‘Whenever the revolutionists find 
themselvesin a Labor Party, they will 
stand at each stage for those concrete 
policies and actions which sum up a 
progressive and class perspective; for 
complete breaks with the capitalist 
parties and no support of candidates 
on capitalist tickets; for direct mass 
action and avoidance of limitation to 
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parliamentary activities; for full in- 
ternal democracy; for support and de- 
fense of concrete working class rights 
against their invasion from any 
source, including from candidates of 
the Labor Party itself; etc.’ 

And they added that their fight for 
the ‘programme of transitional de- 
mands [was] in order to fructify the 
mass movement in favour of a Labor 
Party and lead it in a revolutionary 
direction’. 

In essence then, the fight for the 
Labor Party is part and parcel of the 
fight for arevolutionary party, not the 
fight to create a reformist one. The 
question of whether such a party 
based on the unions developsin arevo- 
lutionary or reformist direction isone 
that will be decided in struggle. 

But one other question remains. In 
the 1930s the CIO was a mass move- 
ment. Today there is no equivalent 
movement. Therefore, we need a so0- 
ber estimate of what real prospects 
there are for building a Labor Party 
along the lines we have explained in 
the USA. The popularity of Jackson, 
the left-talking Democrat, should not 
foo] us into thinking that these pros- 
pects are rosy. Certainly his popular- 
ity with black and white workers, de- 
spite the fact that he isa 100% Demo- 
crat, i.e. a 100% pro-capitalist politi- 
cian, reflects the frustration those 
workers feel after the ravages of Re- 
agan and the treachery of their union 
leaders. But organised US labour is 
in adesperately weak situation. Dur- 
ing the Reagan years the decline in 
union membership has reflected the 
defeats suffered by the US working 
class. For example, the miners’ union, 
the UMW, has ceased to be a force in 
the expanding western coalfields and 
so the proportion of organised miners 
has plunged dramatically, from 
roughly one third of the labour force 
in 1980 to less than 18% in 1984. The 
fate of union organisation amongst 
miners has been an extreme example 
of the more general decline of one-time 
labour strongholds. Federal govern- 
ment statistics suggest that by 1986 
just over 17% of the total US labour 
force belonged to a bona fide trade 
union. Between 1981 and 1983 the 
AFL-CIO reported that 55 of its 
affiliates registered membership 
losses, as against 13 registering gains. 


density 


Unlike Britain, the sharpreduction 
in trade union density cannot be solely 
attributed to massive job lossesin the 
wake of the recession which shook 
manufacturing capital to its founda- 
tionsin America’s so-called ‘rustbelt’. 
Indeed, trade union membership asa 
proportion of the workforce has been 
in long term decline. Even in the con- 
text of the enormous boom of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years, fuelled by impe- 
rialism’s escalating bombardment of 
Vietnam, AFL-CIO unions failed to 
grow. Of theestimated 35 million jobs 
added to the US economy between 
1960 and1980, a mere 2 million were 
actually organised. Virtually all of 
those workers were government em- 
ployees. In the manufacturing core of 








the economy the unions were failing 
to recruit in the face of the bosses’ re- 
orientation of investment to the 
emerging ‘sunbelt’ and especially 
those states with ironically dubbed 
‘Yight to work’ laws—i.e. right to scab 
laws. However there is no doubt that 
the Reagan years have witnessed an 
accelerated decline of union fortunes. 

Although trade union density 
among government employees has 
remained essentially constant in the 
1980s, Reagan andhis ruthlessly anti- 
union backers scored a decisive blow 
against union organisation in the civil 
service with the 1981 dismemberment 
of PATCO, the tiny air traffic control - 
lers’ organisation whose 1980 conven- 
tion actually endorsed Reagan. Even 
the self-proclaimed left of the AFL- 
CIO bureaucracy sat on its hands as 
PATCO stewards were imprisonedon 
conspiracy charges. The assault by the 
Reagan administration on federal 
employees’ post-war gains continued 
in 1984 with the imposition of a two 
tier pay structure on postal workers 
as strike action rapidly collapsed. 


isolated 


At the same time key battles in the 
private sector—such as the heroic 
meatpackers’ local P-9 strike at 
Hormel have been deliberately iso- 
lated by the bureaucracy. The end re- 
sult has been aseries of bitter defeats 
that have weakened the capacity of 
therank and file to take on and defeat 
the union leaders. 

So, we are not in a late 1930s situ- 
ation today, with a mass movement 
pushing in. the direction of a Labor 
Party. However, this does not mean 
that revolutionaries should leave the 
slogan on ice until happier times. On 
the contrary, in the unions the elec- 
tions will be discussed. 

Propaganda for the Labor Party can 
be made. The political rallies and 
meetings of Jackson also provide 
openings for militants to argue the 
need for class independence as the 
starting point for the ‘little class war- 
fare’ that Jackson demagogically calls 
for. In other words propaganda for the 
Labor Party, focused around the elec- 
tions can play a role in preparing the 
ground for the time when a new ex- 
plosion of militancy in the US work- 
ing class poses the fight for political 
independence as an immediate, agi- 
tational task. 

The fight for the political pro- 
gramme around which such a party 
can be formed must indeed start now. 
Militants must be won to a perspec- 
tive of rolling back the Reaganite of: 
fensive in the unions, workplaces and 
in the field of social provision. More 
than that, revolutionaries can ad- 
vance elements of the revolutionary 
transitional programme that pointin 
ananti-capitalist direction. Inthe car 
plants, the fight is toreverse the proc- 
ess of ‘give backs'—wage cuts com- 
bined with job stability—that the 
bosses have been enforcing through 
the 1980s. That cannot be done with- 
out winning back andextending whole 
elements of workers’ control over pro- 
duction, hiring and firing. In the 
mines and the sun-belt, the battle is 
for unionisation. 

That cannot be done without build- 
ingonand systematising the tradition 
of arming the picket lines against the 
goon squads and state forces. The 
whole working class must be won to 
defending the rights of black, Latino 
andallimmigrant workers. Thatcan’t 
be done without winning the class to 
the organised defence of black areas. 
Adequate welfare, health and hous- 
ing must be presented as issues for 
the whole class, not just its poor un- 
derbelly. Revolutionaries must show 
how vital it is to break Wall Street’s 
stranglehold on government and the 
economy if the bosses are to be made 
to pay for these necessary measures. 
On alloccasions, revolutionariesmust 
warn of the treachery of the pro-capi- 
talist union leaders. 

The slogan for an independent 
working class party may not have 
wide resonance now, but the fight for 
the programme of such a party, the 
fight to organise a militant minority 
and the propaganda for such a party 
can indeed begin. 











ON G JULY Mexico goes to the polls to 
elect a new President, Senate and 
House of Deputies. There Is little tofear 
In predicting an overwhelming victory 
for the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party's (PRI) candidate Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari. The PRI has won every elec- 
tion overwhelmingly for the last 57 
years! These victories are not just the 
result of the regular and massive fraud 
perpetrated by the ruling party—the 
hundreds of thousands of fictitious 
voters onthe electoral rolls, the stuffed 
ballot boxes and intimidation at the 
polls which are a common feature of 
allMexican ‘elections’. It also reflects 
the form of bourgeois political rule 
developed in Mexico since the revolu- 
tlon of 19:10. 

The 1988 elections are, however, 
somewhat different. The Mexican bour- 
geolsie Is seriously divided over how 
to solve the dramatic economic crisis 
which struck the country In 1982 and 
from which the economy has still to 
recover. These divisions are reflected 
in the first serious challenge to the 
PRI's preponderance on the electoral 
terrain. The well established bourgeois 
opposition party, the National Action 
Party (PAN), poses the biggest threat 
tothe PRI’s monopoly of power. Based 
onthe powerful northem Mexican cap+ 
talists, this party Is expected to gain 
at least 15% of the votes even under 
the chronically rigged Mexican elec- 
toral system. 

The PRI Itself has not escaped from 
this division. It is deeply divided be- 
tween the so-called ‘politicos’, the 
traditionalist party bosses whose po- 
sitions at state and local level depend 
on the ‘old corruption’, and the ‘tecni- 
cos’, atendency willing to countenance 
a role for a bourgeois opposition and 
semHilemocratic elections. The PRI 
has already suffered a significant split, 
with Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, the son 
of Lazaro Cardenas, president In the 
1930s, leading the ‘democratic cur 
rent’ out of the PRI. Cardenasis stand- 
Ing for the presidency as the candidate 
of the Authentic Party of the Mexican 
Revolution (PARM) and the Popular 
Socialist Party (PPS). The roots of 
these divisions In bourgeols clrcles lle 
in the desire of powerful sections of 
capitalists, enthusiastically supported 
by US imperialism, to break with the 
‘state capitalist’ traditions of the 
Mexican economy and political sys- 
tem. 

-Under General Lazaro Cardenas, who 
ruled as President from 1934 to 1940, 
the basis of this system was laid. Carde- 
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Mexico’s elections reveal serious divisions within its bourgeoisie. The ruting party has had to bury the 
legacy of the Cardenas ‘institutional’ revolution in order to modemise the economy. Stuart King and Tim 
O'Halloran explain the background. 


Mexican elections 


The end of 


nas was a classic ‘left-Bonapartist’ 
ruler, balancing between the contend- 
Ing classes in Mexican society, while 
attempting to preserve and promote 
‘independent’ capitalist development. 
His policies quickly brought him Into 
conflict with the US Imperialist com- 
panies in Mexico as weil as with the 
capitalists who were dependent on 
them. As with other Latin American 
rulers such as Peron In Argentina, 
Cardenas had to rely on a carefully 
constructed mass base among the 
workers and peasants. His regime had 
to lean for support on these classes to 
achieve even a degree of independence 
from imperialist control. 

important concessions were made 
to the workers and peasants. These 
Included a radical agrarian reform 
which gave land to the peasants 
through the communally held ‘ejidos’. 
The right to strike was guaranteed 
(although not to state employees be- 
cause they worked for a ‘revolutionary 
state’!). Prices were controlled while 
wages and conditions improved. Work- 
ers and peasants were brought into 
carefully controlled mass organisa- 
tions, the National Peasant Federation 
{CNC) and the Federation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM); which provide to this 
day the mass base of support for the 
PRI. The union apparatus became a 
component of the government/party 
state machine. 

Cardenas combined this with a highly 
‘statist’ economic strategy which In 
volved the nationalisation of the US- 
owned oil industry and cotton Interests, 
and the construction of state-run com- 
paniesin allthe ‘strategic’ areas ofthe 


economy Including transport and en- 
ergy. By the 1940s, the PRI’s ‘leftist’ 
phase was over, but social peace could 
be guaranteed through the cast Iron 
control over the workers’ and peasants’ 
organisations. The economy grew rap- 
idly until the 1970s, with GDP growth 
rates of Sto 8% a year. 

But by the 1970s the Mexicanecon- 
omy was suffering from deep rooted 
problems. Despite its so-called inde- 
pendent industrialisation its economy 
came to be increasingly dominated by 
Its giant North American neighbour. 
The USA today takes 62% of all Mex- 
ico’s exports and provides 70% of im- 
ports. US based transnationals own 
57% of the auto-Industry, 49% of petro- 
chemicals, 76% of rubber, 54% of min- 
ing and metals, 72% of copper and alu- 
minum, 47% of food etc, etc. In1977, 
of the top 500 US companies, 277 had 
Mexican operations. Not for nothing 
does Mexico host the largest CIA mis- 
sion In the hemisphere! Its develop- 
ment into the thirteenth largest cap 
talist economy in the world also dis- 
guised what the Mexican capitalists 
recognised as a chronically inefficient 
economy characterised by low produc- 
tivity of labour and low investment. 

The ‘modernising’ capitalists espe- 
clally the large bankers and Industrial- 
ists in the northern states of Sonora, 
Chihuahua and Coahuila, whose prox- 
imity to the USA made them most open 
to imperialist links, progressively set 
about trying to throw off the state grip 
on the economy. 

This meant breaking the PRI's mo- 
nopoly of political power, developing 
the PAN as an altemative, attacking 





Bolivia 
BOLIVIA'S GOVERNMENT, led by President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, has been having a rough time. Paz returned 
to power in 1985 as a ‘bom-again’ ‘n iberal’—a mone- 
tarist and favourite son of the IMF. His MNR (National 
Revolutionary Movement) sacked between 17,000 and 
20,000 miners from the COMIBOL state mining corpora- 
tion. Paz Estenssoro then quickly turned his attention to 
other public sector workers in education, health and the 
oil industry. 

But despite the defeats suffered by the working class 
at the end of 1985, the MNR’s attacks on ail sections of 
workers, as well as on the peasants, have produced re- 
newed opposition. This was reflected in the disastrous 
results for the MNR in the 1987 elections where the MIR 
(a party equivalent to Garcia's APRA in Peru) made con- 
siderable gains at the MNR's expense, taking overa third 
of the votes in the urban areas and over 40% in rural ones. 
Virtuatly all the major cities are now controlted by opposi- 
tion parties—the MIR or ADN (the right wing party of ex- 
dictator Hugo Banzer}. 

The first half of 1988 saw a major upsurge in the struggle 
against the government's offensive. Students and teach- 
ers had been in the forefront against the attacks on edu- 
cational provision. tn a separate struggle rank and file oil 
workers of the state oil company -YPFB—went on 
indefinite strike in February for a wage increase. 

This strike ended ina serious defeat due te the treach- 
ery of the leaders. The oil installations were occupied by 
troops and 600 workers sacked. The union leaders pro- 
ceeded to sign an agreement with the government over 
the heads of the workers accepting the sackings and, 
even worse, a government plan which could lead to a 
further 3,000 job losses in this industry. 

Despite this setback a growing national struggte coa- 
lesced around opposition to a government bill for ‘Decen- 
tralisation of Education and Health’. As in Thatcher's Brit- 
ain, these two sectors were targetted by the government 
for massive cuts. Under the guise of ‘decentralising’ the 
MNR intends to hand over responsibility to the nearbank- 
rupt municipalities. To pay for them they introduced new 


The Bolivian workers are on the move again. 
Our fraternal group in Bolivia, Guia Obrera, 
has sent us this report. 


taxes on fuel—making the workers and peasants pay to 
keep reduced services! This led to a series of paralysing 
transport strikes in La Paz. Together with the common 
knowledge that the IMF had suggested ‘privatising’ these 
services. This caused a massive rejection of the govern- 
ment proposals anda growing struggle against them. Even 

ion parties MiR and ADN were forced into ver- 
bal opposition. Protest grew throughout March and April 
with strikes, demonstrations and occupations of the uni 
versities. By the end of April the leadership of the COB, 
the Bolivian trade union centre, called a national ‘hunger 
strike’. The clear intention of the COB executive, led by 
the Bolivian Communist Party (PCB) and the left reformist 
‘Axis of Patriotic Convergence’ was to divert the struggle 
into a passive hunger strike. But the mobilisations be- 
came more intense. 

Amass demonstration in Potosi bumed the local police 
station to the ground. The growing militancy frightened 
the COB leadership which after eleven days summoned 
anextended meeting to discuss whether the hunger strike 
should be continued. Despite a positive vote the Stalin- 
ists proceeded to work to undermine the strike. 

The executive ‘suspended the strike fortwo days, sup- 
posedly to ‘consult’ the workers. With the MIR calling for 
a ‘social and political truce’ during the Pope’s visit to 
Bolivia in early May, the executive of the COB grasped 
the opportunity to call off the strike on the pretext of the 
Pope’s imminent arvival. A real chance to throw back the 
governments attacks was squandered. 

The MNR government’s position is far from secure. 
Saddled with a massive foreign debt, with its ‘New Eco- 
nomic Policy’ not only causing widespread opposition but 
failing to reactivate the economy as promised (GDP fell 
by 5% in 1987) Paz's government looks weak. 

Rumours abound of growing divisions within the MNR 
itself, while the ADN, formally part of the ‘Pact for Democ- 
racy’ with the MNR, has attempted to distance itself by 
making ‘left’ criticisms in order to prevent the MIR gain- 
ing the ascendancy. In this growing ruling class crisis the 
Bolivian workers may yet have the last word.B 





the state/party bureaucracy and dis- 
lodging the CTM bureaucracy from its 
privileged position within the state 
machine. This woukl allow the devel- 
opment of ‘free enterprise’ through 
privatisation and the driving down of 
wages and conditions. They wanted the 
final breaking up of the ‘ejidos’ in order 
to allow the untramelled rule of capi- 
talist agri-business in the countryside. 

The economic and political crisis 
looming in the 1970s was postponed 
with the enormous expansion of the oil 
Industry from the mid-1970s. Mexico 
rapidly became the fourth largest oil 
producer in the world. Massive oil reve- 
nues combined with the seemingly 
bottomless purse of the Intemational 
loan sharks kept the economy buoy- 
ant and the bourgeoisie content into 
the early 1980s. By then Mexico was 
deriving 75% of its export revenue from 
oil. Inthe same period Mexico's indebt- 
edness had grown enormously, Froma 
mere $4.5 billion owed in the early 
1970s, it jumped to $80 billion during 
the presidency of Lopes Portilla (1976- 
82)! The next President Miguel de la 
Madrid broke the $100 billion mark. 
Today interest repayments account for 
75% of all Mexico's export revenues. 

The collapse of oil prices in the early 
1980s combined with this enormous 
debt burden threw the country into a 
deep economic and political crisis from 
which it has yet to emerge. 1983 saw 
GDP decline by 5%, while the 1982-88 
period Is likely to see an annual aver- 
age of less than 6% growth per year, 
This chronic stagnation in the Mexi- 
can economy gave added Impetus to 
the PAN which has gained in strength 
throughout the 1980s at the expense 
of the PRI. The PRI retained the sup- 
port of those bourgeois sectors which 
have most to fear from ‘free competi- 
tion’, the small and medium capitalists 
who depend on state protection for 
their survival. Nevertheless under both 
Lopes Portilla and more dramatically 
under Miguel de ta Madrid the PRI has 
shifted in the direction of the PAN, a 
shift reflected In the promotion of the 
‘tecnicos’ within the party and in the 
removal of limits on the role of foreign 
capital. 


foundations 


However the PRI leadership cannot 
pursue the Pan solution without risk- 
ing blowing apart its very foundations. 
Thus the necessity for the Mexican 
ruling class, encouraged by the impe- 
riallsts, to promote a ‘multi-party’ sys- 
temi.e. a second bourgeois party wait- 
ing in the wings. 

The PRi Is already having difficulty 
holding its three class alliance to- 
gether. As a good bourgeois party the 
PR! made the workers and peasants 
pay dearly for the crisis of the capital- 
ist system in the 1980s. Under the 
auspices of the IMF, de la Madrid in- 
troduced a dramatic attack on work- 
ers’ and peasants’ living standards 
after 1982. While official unemploy- 
ment rose from 4.7% in 1982 to nearly 
18% In 1987, unemployment and un- 
deremployment was estimated to af- 
fect 50% of the population. Real wages 
collapsed dramatically as Inflation ran 
out of control (100% in 1986, 150% in 
1987). It ts estimated that the official 
minimum wage now stands atless than 
50% of its 1976 level, and over half the 
population eam less than the minimum. 

Where working class resistance to 
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these attacks managed to break out 
of the bureaucratic stranglehold of the 
CTM it suffered the traditional repres- 
sion from the state apparatus. Mass 
sackings of militants became common. 
In 1983 de Ja Madrid broke a strike by 
the Nuclear Power Workers Union, one 
of the most militant unions in Mexico, 
by closing down the entire state run 
uranium company. This all but annihi- 
lated the union. A65 day strike in1987 
by teachers, members of the 150,000 
strong ‘democratic movement’ within 
the PRI dominated SNTE (a teacher 
union with 750,000 members), ended 
In defeat, with two teachers killed and 
many injured by police actions. 


stranglehold 


Despite the growing opposition to 
the government offensive and the de- 
velopment of workers’ and peasants’ 
community organisations.independent 
of the PRI, the left has failed to break 
the stranglehold of the CTM, and with 
it the grip of bourgeois nationalism, 
over the workers’ movement. The 
Mexican Socialist Party (PMS), the 
largest reformist workers’ party con- 
taining the Mexican Stalinists, is only 
predicted to get 4.5% of the votes for 
its candidate Heberto Castillo, a long 
standing railway worker militant. It is 
in fact the PAN with its demagogic 
claims to be a defender of ‘democracy’ 
against PRI monolithism which is gar 
nering the votes of the opposition 
forces. 

It is in this context that the candida- 
ture of Cuauhtemoc Cardenas gainsits 
significance. The ‘democratic current’ 
is strong on abstract appeals to the 
‘revolutionary’ and ‘anti-imperialist’ tra- 
ditions of Lazaro Cardenas’s party, but 
carefully offers no concrete alternative 
programme for the workers and peas- 
ants, 

Cardenas calls for expanding de- 
mand and the internal market rather 
than ‘export led growth’. He calls for 
modemisation but not at the cost of 
Jobs. He calls for an end to debt servic- 
ing to pay for the growth. But there is 
no explanation of how this is to be 
achieved in the teeth of opposition from 
the big capitalists, foreign Investors 
and particularly US imperialism. 

The memory of the Cardenas regime 
guarantees Cuauhtemoc's campaign 
awarmm reception amongst the masses, 
who see both the PRI and the PAN as 
intent on removing the remaining gains 
made by the workers and peasants 
during that period. As such, Cardenas 
represents the main danger for divert- 
Ing the anger of the masses Into the 
blind alley of ‘left nationalism’. There 
will be no shortage of ‘workers’ par 
ties’ and ‘socialists’ willing to tie the 
workers to the chariot wheels of the 
left wing of the bourgeoisie. The PSM 
only broke off negotiations with Carde- 
nas when he decided to stand as a 
PARM candidate. Even asection ofthe 
Revolutionary Workers Party (PRT), 
Mexican section of the USFI, has split 
in order to support Cardenas’s cand+ 
dature. 

For the workers and peasants of 
Mexico Cuauhtemoc Cardenas repre- 
sents no solution to their problems. 
Only the building of a real revolution- 
ary workers’ party which can finally 
settie accounts with both the Mexican 
capitalists and the imperialist exploit- 
ers offers a real road forward out of 
poverty and exptoitation.@ 
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Armenian demonstrators demand the return of Nagomy Karabakh 


USSR: Reform or 








Revolution? 


As the bureaucrats clash at the special party conference, Soviet workers must build an 
independent leadership,writes John Hunt. 


THE POLITICAL crisis in the 
USSR is accelerating day by day 
at every level of society. It is no 
secret that the top levels of the 
party apparatus are bitterly di- 
vided between those who want to 
maintain their privileged author- 
ity and those who want various 
degrees of openness and decen- 
tralisation. After months of bu- 
reaucratic dog fights the party is 
due to hold its first special con- 
ference for forty seven 
year,where the two sides are set 
to do battle. Gorbachev's future 
is far from secure. 

To an important extent the work- 
ing class has also begun to intervene 
in the conflicts within the party ap- 
paratus. The partial relaxation of the 
repressive regime, as well as the con- 
tinuing hardships of everyday life, 
have given rise to outbursts against 
the party apparatus throughout the 
USSR. Local grievances over housing, 
health care and food supply have 
fused with outrage at bureaucratic 
chicaneryin choosing conference dele- 
gates. Mass rallies in Sakhalin, 
Kuibyshey, Yaraslavl and Omsk have 
demanded the sacking of their party 
secretaries. That same party's central 
organ—Pravda—has publicly admit- 
ted the legitimacy of many of the 
grievances. 


Demonstrations 


The non-Russian nationalities are 
aflame from the Baltic states to the 
Caucasus. Mass demonstrations in 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia have 
demanded various degrees of inde- 
pendence for these small and heavily 
Russified republics. The party appa- 
ratus in Armenia and Azerbaijan are 
at loggerheads over the future of 
Nagorny Karabakh—whose people 
are striking for their politically legiti- 
mate and even Soviet Constitutional 
right to join the Soviet republic of 
Armenia. Over fifty years of Great 
Russian chauvinism in its Soviet 
guise meansinevitably that hatred of 
national oppression is fuelling the 
political crisis in the USSR. 

Many of these struggles are, at least 
partially, being mediated through the 
party. The biggest Estonian rally was 
held to send their delegates to the 
party conference. The Armenian and 
Azerbaijani parties have been firmin 
defending their respective popular 
demands over Nagorny Karabakh 
doubtless under mass pressure. 

However the letters pages of the 


Soviet press are printing more and 
more pieces calling for greater inde- 
pendence and power for the suppos- 
edly representative bodies of the lo- 
cal, republic and all-union Soviets. 
More important has been the prolif- 
eration of independent social and po- 
litical clubsin the last two years. The 
political character of these clubs 
ranges from the confused and poten- 
tially progressive to the outright re- 
actionary. 


Suppression 


It should come as no surprise that 
Stalinism has blackened the name of 
socialism to many. The suppression 
of the works of the Trotskyist tradi- 
tion is a serious handicap for those 
trying to reforge a proletarian social- 
ist party in the USSR. Ironically the 
more ‘left’ groups such as Obschina 
(Commune), while committed pro- 
grammatically to the withering away 
of the state and toa classless society, 
take theirinspiration from pre-Marx- 
ist utopian socialism. 

The unofficial political spectrum 
also passes through varieties of Eu- 
rocommunist and social democratic 
influenced groups tothe shadowy and 
thoroughly reactionary proto-fascist 
Pamyat organisation. This actively 
encourages anti-semitic and racist 
attacks as well as calling for the re- 
imposition of the ‘Russian’ order of 
Joseph Stalin. 

Intherun uptothe conference there 
have been a range of views expressed 
within the bureaucracy. Taken as a 
whole they confirm its bankruptcy 
and historic lack of direction. The 
most neanderthal Stalinist elements 
barely ventured into the political 
debate. Nevertheless they won alarge 
proportion of the conference delegates 
and found a voice in Ligachev, Gor- 
bachev’s deputy. 

In the camp of Perestroika stand 
Aganbeygan and Schmelev who want 
tointroduce full blown market mecha- 
nisms. In thesame campisalsofound 
Burlatsky with his proposal for apleb- 
iscitary Presidential system as a 
means of restoring the regime’scredi- 
bility with the masses. Above it all 
stands Gorbachev himself. He began 
with acareful and eclectic prospect of 
modernising the bureaucracy andthe 
economy. That prespect is now the 
battleground for these diverse but 
thoroughly bureaucratic answers to 
economic stagnation. 

It is a battle being fought against 
the bizarre backcloth of the first 


beauty competition, the celebration 
of 1000 years of Russian Christian- 
ity, the naming of new saints and the 
opening of the first Soviet golf course. 

The theses presented to the confer- 
ence are acompromise that no faction 
in the apparatus would consider tobe 
more than a stopgap. Party officials 
will now be elected by some form of 
secret ballot. They will only be able to 
serve two five year terms of office un- 
less they can muster a 75% mandate 
for a third term. Citizens will now be 
given clearer rights to challenge 
officials legally. No faction will have 
considered their programme either 
finally realised or routed by the ac- 
ceptance of the theses. 

While these measures go nowhere 
near tounlocking the Soviet economy 
from the bureaucratic grip, they go 
just far enough to have raised the 
hopes of workers and the anger of the 
most conservative bureaucrats. Even 
if they are passed no faction will con- 
sider the struggle over. 


Unemployment 


The conference theses talk of the 
‘years of stagnation’ that brought the 
Soviet Union ‘tothe brink ofeconomic 
crisis’. Yet that crisis has not dimin- 
ished for the Soviet working class. 
Food supplies are worse rather than 
better. Bonus payments have been 
cut. Unemployment now hangs as a 
spectre over large sections of work- 
ers. 

There is a growing and assertive 
culture in the USSR against the new 
Nepmen and profiteers who prosper 
under the guise of newly sanctioned 
co-operatives. That is why the Soviet 
working class now threatens to trans- 
form Gorbachev's ‘openness’ into a 
fight against shortages, profiteers, 
corruption and bureaucratic oppres- 
sion. 

In this situation major dangers 
confront the Soviet working class. The 
USSR remains the ‘prison house of 
nations’ that Marx recognised in the 
old Tsarist Empire. However at- 
tempts by the Soviet working class to 
voice their grievances through their 
separate national channels means 
only that the central state apparatus 
will be given more room to ma- 
noeuvre. Tragic inter-communal 
strife between Azerbaijanis and Ar- 
menians is a reactionary diversion 
from the tasks Soviet workers face. 
So too is the attempt to re-establish 
the independence of the three Baltic 
republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 





Estonia. While opposing every form 
ofnational andcultural oppression at 
the hands of the Soviet bureaucracy 
that these people face, we must ar- 
gue that only a proletarian interna- 
tionalist programme can answer the 
current crisis in the USSR. 

The urgent task of the working class 
vanguard is to organise itself inde- 
pendently. There are elements of 
Gorbachev’s programme workers 
must defend and struggle to deepen. 
We are for the rehabilitation of 
Trotsky, Zinoviev and Bukharin. Let 
their works be published so that So- 
viet workers can judge for themselves 
the long hidden history of Stalinist 
counter-revolution. At the same time 
workers must organise toresist all the 
attempts of those within the Gor- 
bachev wing tomake the workers pay 
for the crisis ofbureaucratic planning 
or to foster reactionary movements 
among the oppressed nations. 

For thisa revolutionary communist 
party is necessary. The bureaucra- 
tised, military policed CPSU cannot 
be transformed. Nor does it have a 
monopoly on the most class conscious 
layer of the working class. The Soviet 
workers needa Bolshevik party whose 
strategic aim is to destroy the bu- 
reaucracy as a parasitic caste in So- 
viet society. Only on the basis of a 
clearly independent party and pro- 
gramme can the Soviet workers be- 
gin toutilise the splitsin the bureauc- 
racy and the just national grievances 
in its struggle for power. 

The depth of the crisis gripping the 
Soviet bureaucracy shows that its 
days are numbered. The working 
class must carry out a political revo- 
lution or see the USSR fall prey to 
capitalist restoration and inter-com- 
munal strife. Nothing’ must divert 
them from achieving political 
revolution.@ 
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Speaking 
out for 
reformism 


Chris Ramsey reviews 
Fighting Back: Speaking Out 
for Socialism In the Eighties 


by Tony Benn 
(Hutchinson 1988 £6.95 307pp} 





FIGHTING BACK is a selection of Tony 
Benn's speeches and writings from 
1980 to 1988. Published at a time 
when much attention Is focused on the 
Labour leadership election, It is wor 
thy of close reading and detalled ex- 
amination. It is a useful illustration of 
the flawed politics of the Labour left 
and of reformist soclalism in general. 

Veteran Benn-watchers will find all the 
usual themesin this selection: the mass 
media, the ‘feudal’ nature of the British 
state, radical English history, Marx, 
Tawney and Jesus. What they will also 
find is someone who opposed the 
Falklands/Malvinas war because of the 
detrimental effect bombing Argentina 
might have on Britain’s world standing; 
someone who proposes nationalising 
the land ‘allowing some modest com- 
pensation, according to need, for... 
big landowners’; someope who calls for 
the abolition of the House of Lords but 
only threatens the monarchy with a ‘fun- 
damental reappraisal of its 
constitutional role’ /fit were to interfere 
against parliament. 

Those who only know Benn from the 
pages of Socialist Action, Socialist Or- 
ganiseror Labour Briefingwould do well 
to read this book, and reflect whether: 

*,.. throughout our history all progres- 
sive change has been secured by moral 
teaching, and by popular pressure 
brought to bearon Parliament; and more 
recently through the ballot box and in 
the House of Commons.’ (p266) 

Despite his reputation as an advocate 
of ‘extra-parliamentary action’, much 
talked up by some of the left, Benn is 
very clear that such action is secon 
dary—subordinate to the goal of a re- 
forming Labour goverment: 

‘To talk of extra-parliamentary activ- 
ity today is to run the risk of being ac- 
cused of being anti-parliamentary, 
whereas the truth is that Parliament it- 
self was never democratic in its origins 
and it was only by popular struggle that 
Parliament was made democratic. 

The power base of the Tory Party is, 
and always has been, extra-Parliamen- 
tary, since the landowners, big business, 
the bankers, the media and the military 
have no independent basis of demo- 
cratic power and the power they exer- 
cise is all outside Parliament. 

We shouldtherefore not agonise over 
our commitment to popular campaigns 
to win public support for a House of 
Commons made up of a majority that 
will work for Labour as strongly as the 
forces of the establishment work forthe 
interests of capital.’ (p11) 

Here the theoretical weakness and 
ultimate utopianism of Benn’s reformist 
politics stand revealed. 

He recognises that the real power of 
the capitalists lies outside Partiament, 
in the repressive institutions of the 
state. Yet he insists that a Labour ma- 
jority in Parliament could represent the 
working class with sufficient force to 
overcome these obstacles! Countless 
historical experiences, not least the 
overthrow of Allende in Chile in 1973, 
show that Benn’s parliamentary road 
leads to a bloodbath for the working 
class. 

The bosses’ willingness to use the 
police, courts, civil service and army 
against bourgeois democratic institu. 
tions reaffirms the Marxist position: 
there is no peaceful parliamentary road 
to socialism. : 

Not that Benn is an uncritical partici- 
pant in the Parliamentary talking shop. 
He attacks the pomp, the ceremony, the 
patronage and the hypocrisy in which 
the likes of Hattersley take such pride. 
He does not see Parliament as simply 
an empty cup into which a Labour ma- 


jority can be poured: ‘substituting La- 
bour ministers for Tory ministers can- 
not achieve our objectives’. 

His remedy, though, is to change the 
rules underwhich those ministers would 
operate. These changes amount to the 
abolition of the House of Lords and prime 
ministerial patronage together with ‘a 
bigger role for Labour MPs, the Labour 
Party and the trade unions when Labour 
is in power’. Quite how this would break 
the power of the judges, civil servants, 
bankers, media and military—in short 
the power of capital and its state ma- 


REVIEWS 


chine—is not even addressed. 

This fundamental weakness is evi- 
dent in all of Benn’s speeches and writ- 
ings collected here. The giant step from 
today’s conditions to tomorrow’ svictory 
is only ever taken in the mind of the 
reader. Benn offers no programme, no 
strategy, no tactics, no organisation and 
no forces beyond those already as- 
sembled under the various existing 
‘extra-parliamentary’ banners and 
struggles. 

Yet it is precisely those existing 
forces—the unions, the ‘movements’, 
the oppressed—that have repeatedly 
failed to bring down Thatcher, let along 
capitalism. Not through lack of will, 
commitment, struggle or courage, but 
because the existing organisations and 
leaderships are inadequate to the task. 

We needa party committed to astrat- 
egy of revolutionarychange, of using our 
power outside Parliament to break up 
the bosses’ apparatus of coercion and 
to prevent them from reorganising them- 
selves as a social class. In his commit- 
ment to the Parliamentary road—a 
commitment reiterated in this book— 
Benn remains part of the problem, not 
the solution. 





John Harris (1FL) 
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A caste of 
thousands? 


GR McColl reviews 
Trade Unions 


and Socialist Politics 
by John Kelly (Virgo £9.95) 





THIS BOOK Isa rare and not unwelcome 
commodity: a work by a university 
academic which treats the organised 
working class seriously as an agent of 
revolutionary change. Kelly lays claim 
to the Marxist tradition. For him this 
text marks the latest port of callin a 
curlous political odyssey which has led 
him from the Revolutionary Communist 
Group through the Marxism Todaywing 
of the Communist Party to a non 
aligned outpost on the ‘hard left’ to- 
day. 

While it is not a popularly written book, 
Kelly’s style is lucid. Trade Unions and 
Socialist Politics covers a huge swathe 
of Marxist and sociological literature with 
economy and (generally) some accuracy. 
Despite these merits and an excellent 
refutation of the theoretical justification 
for ‘new realism’, this is a book which is 
riddled with ambiguities and is danger- 
ously wrong in crucial respects. 

Kellylaunches the volume with a criti- 
cal but balanced exposition of classical 
Marxist analyses of the strengths ang 
weaknesses of trade unionism. Begin- 
ning with Marx and Engels, he moves 
swiftly on to Lenin, Luxemburg and 
Trotsky, predictably reserving his scom 
forthe latter. The usual litany of charges 
is recited, including that of ‘simple eco- 
nomic determinism’. Yet Trotsky consis- 
tently opposed the notion that objective 
economic conditions can be the sole de- 
termining factor in the class struggle. 





David Green reviews 


AVery British Coup 
Channel Four’s new series 





THE PROSPECT of a radical reforming 
Labour govemment being faced with 
the threat of a right wing coup Is seen 
as far fetched by some and inevitable 
by others. A Very British Coupis a rare 
television treatment of what the New 
Statesman/Society has called ‘famil- 
lar paranold fantasies of the left, which 
see the ruling class conspiring to 
thwart the will of the British people’. 

Based on a book by Chris Mullin MP 
and scripted by Alan Plater, the play's 
opening scenario Is one unfamiliar to 
many in Britain today: the election of a 
Labour govemment amidst an orgy of 
flag-waving, Union Jacks included, and 
brass bands playing the ‘Red Flag’. Ray 
McAnally cuts a fine, indeed endear- 
Ing, figure as the undisputed hero of 
the piece, Prime Minister Harry Perk- 
Ins. He Is the antithesis of the Kinnocks 
and Goulds. 

He is committed to genuine left re- 
formist principles such as a referendum 
on abolition of the monarchy and ‘one 
man, one newspaper’. He has a_ brit 
liantly witty style in admonishing the 
uppity reporters, fiercely proud of his 
working class background and 
straighforward in his style and tastes. 

He even attempts to put a policy of 
phased removal of US bases into prac- 
tice, and the retaliatory punitive eco- 
nomic measures force the Government 
to arrange for their public spending 
programme to be funded by the State 
Bank of Moscow. 

When all this goes too far, the ruling 
class naturally calls a halt. The strength 
of Mullin's storyis that it demonstrates 
how the British ruling class Is no differ 
ent from any other in its refusal to tol 
erate any serious challenge. its rule 
may be better disguised through years 
of practice and democratic trappings, 
but its attachment to power Is no Jess 
determined. In this aspect A Very Brit- 
ish Coup Is not the ‘fantasy’ declared 
by the New Statesman, but on the con- 
trary, profoundly realistic. 

But its realism is sadly limited. The 
viewer Is left to wonder how Perkins 


Channel 
Four’s coup 


won the election In the first place, in 
the teeth of such opposition, and in the 
same way Is left without guidance as 
to how the ‘coup’ could be avoided. 
Mullins Is himself on record as saying 
that Perkins should have done more to 
mobilise the mass movment. But there 
is hardly a trace of mass action in the 





series. Any realistic portrayal of such 
a strategy would have brought the 
working class centre stage. That inits 
tum, would raise more questions than 
left Labour MP Chris Mullins could 
answer. Still, compared with most of 
the rubbish currently on the box, its 
very good viewing.# 








This is borne out by his insistence on 
the need to overcome the working class’ 
crisis of leadership, and by his wither- 
ing polemics against the trade union 
bureaucracy. 

Kelly's purpose in attacking Trotsky 
is to pave the way for his later defence 
of the trade union bureaucracy in his 
chapter on ‘Trade Union leadership and 
Collective Bargaining’. He dismisses 
evidence of the conservative role of the 
trade union tops as ‘ad hoc, unsys- 
tematic and anecdotal’! And yet the vul- 
garity with which much of the centrist 
jeft treats the question allows Kelly to 
pose some pertinent questions: where 
does the bureaucracy begin? Are all full- 
time officials tarred with the same 
brush? What is crucial about bureau- 
cratic behaviour and material privilege? 
And he correctly quotes Engels to say 
that identifying traitors doesn’t explain 
or change very much. 

The point of course is that Marxism 
goes beyond naming the traitors to de- 
velop a general theory of the nature and 
origins of the trade union bureaucracy. 
Lenin noted as long ago as 1916 that 
the conservatism of trade union lead 
ers was not rooted in officialdom itself. 
The super-profits generated by Britain's 
imperial domination of the world mar- 
ket enabied the bourgeoisie to buy off 
an upper stratum of labour aristocrats, 
a stratum upon which the bureaucracy 
rests. Trotsky developed this argument 
to point out the distinct caste spirit, and 
caste nature, of the trade union lead- 
ers: 

‘,,. having risen above the masses, 
and then having resolved its own “so- 
cial question” (an assured existence, 
influence, respect etc) the bureaucracy 
tends increasingly to keep the masses 
immobile. Why take risks? It has some- 
thing to lose. 

But when the passivity on which it 
depends is broken on the right or the 
left, the magnificence of the bureauc- 
racy comes to an end, Its intelligence 
and skill are transformed into stupidity 
and impotence,’ Whatever Kelly might 
argue this is a perfect description ofthe 
British trade union bureaucracy which 
hotds good even today under Thatcher. 


Organisation 


Revolutionary Marxism fights for the 
organisation of the militant minorityinto 
rank and file movements and strives to 
bring them under a communist leader- 
ship committed not simply to deposing 
a union chief come election time but to 
transforming the unions from top to 
bottom. Only such a transformation will 
enable them to wage class struggle 
consistently no matter how unfavourable 
the climate. It opposes bureaucratic 
privilege whilst not artificially identifying 
each section of the bureaucracy withthe 
other. It fights with left bureaucrats when 
possible and against them when nec- 
essary, reserving the right of criticism 
in all situations, 

Having ditched classical Marxism with 
regard to the bureaucracy Kelly faces a 
difficut task explaining why so many key 
strikes have been {ost in the 1980s. It 
is ironic that despite his opposition to 
‘simple economic determinism’ he falls 
back on structural reasons and above 
all the recession itselfin his account of 
the defeats of the steel, rail and of 
course mineworkers. In effect Kelly ar- 
gues that there is little orno prospect of 
workers winning @ major battle against 
a background of economic crisis for the 
bosses. 

However deep its flaws Trade Unions 
and Socialist Politics is useful for its 
wealth of statistics documenting the 
enduring strength of trade unionism in 
Britain and the advanced capitalist 
world—giving the lie to the purveyors of 
doom and gtoom in the pages of Marn- 
ism Today and the upper echelons of 
the TUC.@ 











Support is growing inside the 
Scottish working class for 
outright defiance of the Poll 
Tax, as the date for its imple- 
mentation draws near. The 
Tories chose to impose the 
Community Charge in Scot- 
land first on the grounds that 
they didn’t have much elec- 
toral credibility to lose there 
anyway. And they firmly be- 
lieved that they would be able 
to ride the storm of popular 
opposition. With Scotland out 
of the way, they reasoned, the 
rest of Britain would be easy 
meat. 

The Scottish workers could scupper 
these plans. They could sink the To- 
ries’ flagship. But to do so their clear 
anger against the Poll Tax must be 
harnessed intoa campaign of defiance 
and industrial action. Their leaders 
in the Labour Party and trade union 


movement seem hell bent on prevent- 
ing such a campaign developing. 


Passive 


They are directing all their efforts 
into limiting the Scottish campaign 
to one of passive protest in tandem 
with disenchanted bosses, the clergy 
and a variety of other ‘progressive’ 
allies. They have made no moves to 
try and spread an effective defiance 
campaign throughout Scotland and 
south of the border. 

Estimates of likely Poll Tax bills 
show that each individual in Glasgow 
will be expected to cough up £10 a 
week. For working class families, 
especially those with grown up chil- 
dren, this will mean massive in- 
creases as compared with current 
rates bills. Meanwhile of course Scot- 
tish Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind—not 
a man troubled by having to make 
ends meet on a pathetic wage—will 
have his rates bill cut by £522 a year! 

Throughout Scotland meetings 
held in all the major working class 
towns and estates have led to the set- 


Defiance - 
Build the 
Action 


ting up of anti-Poll Tax unions. The 
issue of defiance is stil] being hotly 
debated inside the Scottish Labour 
Party (SLP) in the run up to the spe- 
cial party conference in September 
which will finally decide party policy 
on what action to take against the Poll 
tax. 

While Kinnock has made clear that 
Scotland will have to abide by the 
Tories’ law, the SLP executive has 
been fudging the issue. Itsinclination 
is toside with Kinnock and urge com- 
pliance, payment of the tax and ob- 
servation of the law. But itis under a 
lot of pressure from the rank and file 
of the party and from the working 
class in general to take defy the im- 
position of the Tax. 

The Edinburgh Labour Party split 
on this issue in June, with the left 
succeeding in drawing the official 
Scottish TUC/Labour party ‘Stop It’ 
campaign into the non-compliance 
camp. Along with local anti-Poll Tax 
unionsitis taking up the fight for non- 
implementation, non-registration 
and non-payment of the Tax. 

The danger is that this growing 
movement for decisive action will be 
headed off. Thisis the intention of the 
Scottish TUC’s call for a week of ac- 
tionin September, includingasahigh 
point a 15 minute stoppage! This is 
like calling a general strike during a 
tea break. It is certainly not the sort 
of action that will shake Thatcher's 
bloody-minded resolve to make the 
Poll Tax stick. 

Protest strike action is certainly 
necessary. Militants should, as a fo- 
cus for immediate agitation, seek to 
turn the STUC’s call for a 15 minute 
stoppage into an effective one day 
general strike. This action should be 
spread south of the border. Such ac- 
tion can at least begin tomarshall the 
forces for the decisive conflict with 
Thatcher. On its own, however, even 
protest strike action—limited in du- 
ration and scope—will not sink her 
flagship. 

The plans for non-implementation 
have tobe precise and carried outina 
carefully co-ordianted fashion. They 
must involve a fight to force Labour 
councils to refuse to implement the 














charge. They must also involve those 
workers who will be called upon to 
adminster the new tax. The NALGO 
conference decision to follow the ex- 
ecutive’s recommendation not to vote 
for non-implementation is a setback 
in this regard. But it need not be a 
decisive one. The local campaigns in 
Scotland must devote more efforts to 
winning local council workers to ac- 
tion instead of spending their time— 
under the influence of the Stalinists 
and Kinnockites—wooing dissident 
bishops and Tories. Council workers 
can be won to non-implementation if 
they know they can count on getting 
the support of other workers. Such 
support must include solidarity strike 
action in and outside of the public 
sector in the event of any worker vic- 
timised for operating a policy of non-' 
implementation. 

Working class organisationsin both 
the communities and the workplaces 
can play acrucial role in building that 
level ofcommitmentand preparing for 
the necessary solidarity action. The 
anti-Poll Tax unions—whose main 
membership base at the moment is 
amongst working class women—need 
not restrict themselves to winning 
non-payment pledges from individual 
tenants and householders. They can 
and should campaign now to press 
council workers in NALGO and other 
unionsin local government, the STUC 
and the SLP toa full non-implemen- 
tation policy. 


Resistance 


They can play a vital role now in 
drawing in all working class organi- 
sations into action councils that can 
co-ordinate resistance and spread 
action. Such action councils would 
have toinclude representatives of the 
unions, the tenants organisations, 
community and unemployed workers’ 
organisations. They wouldbefighting 
bodies, really representative of those 
most affected by the Tory attack, the 
rank and file of the working class. 
They would be able to hold the back- 
sliding leaders—the passive protest 
merchants who are bowing to Kin- 
nock’s orders—to account and replace 


them altogether with determined 
rank and file fighters. 

The labour movement south of the 
border must not leave the Scottish 
workers isolated. They will be affected 
by the Pol] Tax too. And their ability 
to resist it will be affected directly by 
the success or failure of the battle in 
Scotland. Work must begin now to win 
workers, especially council workers, 
and Labour Party militants, to sup- 
porting action taken in Scotland, to 
adopting non-compliance policy now 
and to fighting for a perspective of 
class wide industrial action through- 
out the country as the best and most 
effective means of defeating the Poll 
Tax once and for all. 

The always vain hopes of the La- 
bour leaders that the Lords would 
prevent the worst excesses of 
Thatcher's ‘reform’ of the rates getting 
through have come to nought. The 
ermine brigade in the upper chamber, 
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with their vast estates and their town 
andcountry properties, were only too 
eager to see the charge pushed 
through so that their rates bills could 
be equalised with those of the poorest 
sections of the community. 

Kinnock’s other hope—that the Poll 
Tax would prove so unpopular it 
would win Labour the next election— 
isa pipe-dream, and a dangerous one 
at that. The successful implementa- 
tion of the Tax in Scotland and then 
the rest of the country will weaken 
the working class and strengthen the 
Tories. It will be another labour move- 
ment scalp for Thatcher. This must 
not be allowed to happen. The mood 
for a fight in Scotland must not be 
squandered by Kinnock’s insistence 
that we grovel tothe naked class laws 
of the Tories. It must be built upon 
and generalised into a massive cam- 
paign to defy and smash the Poll 
Tax! 


Trade Unionists Against Section 28 


The day after the 1988 Pride demo 
the Trade Unionists Against Section 
28 (TUAS) organiseda conference in 
London. One hundred and twenty 
people attended the conference. 

The majority of delegates were from 
NALGO and the NUT, the unions most 
directly affected by the Tories’ anti- 
lesbian and gay rights legislation. 
There were, though, delegates from 
the T&G, the AEU and TSSA. Dele- 
gates came fromall over the country. 
Scotland, Wales, the North East, the 
Midlands and the South were all rep- 
resented. 

The conference heard speeches 
opposing Section 28 from Labour MP 
Mildred Gordon and Lambeth Labour 
Councillor Rachael Webb. Austin 
Allen—the Bradford NUT member 
sacked and reinstated after a strike— 
also spoke, bringing home the key les- 
sons of his struggle against bigotry. 
An NUS siriker also addressed the 
conference. 

After the speeches and a series of 
workshops the conference adopted 
aseries of policy motions that pointed 


the campaign in the right direction. 
They recognised the need to oppose 
new realism, which, for lesbians and 
gay men means the labour movement 
retreating on its limited commitments 
to lesbian and gay rights particularly 
at the level of local government. They 
recognised the need to campaign for 
non-compliance with Section 28 and 
for industrial action in defence of all 
those attacked under the provisions 
of the Section. The conference rec- 
ognised the central need to campaign 
against the Section inside the organi- 
sations of the labour movement. 

While the forces inside the labour 
movement who are openly commit- 
ted to the fight for lesbian and gay 
rights remain a small minority this 
conference definitely marked a step 
in the right direction. lt was.a step 
towards consolidating those forces 
and enabling them to expand their 
influence. 

For further information on TUAS 
contact: 

TUAS, ¢/o 7 Pickwick Court, 

London SE9 4SA 
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